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THE CULTIVATOR ity of which a kind Providence has made him the stew- 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by||ard, we have been anxious that our farmers should un- 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. || derstand their privileges and their true position, and act 








WILLIS GAYLORD AND LUTHER TUCKER, EDITORS. ||2¢cordingly. Every man exercises an important influ- 
capuhachaniiglinaiiates |jence in society, and he should feel that, as he wields this 


T i]. ‘ . 
; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. ‘influence for good or ill, so his existence will bea bles- 
Seven copies for $5,00—Firtren copies for £10,00—all pay-||_. ~e ‘ 
ments to be made in advance, and free of postage. ||Sing or a curse to the community. We have been anx- 


ile . 

1 Complete sets of the First Series of ‘Tue Curtivaror,’’||ious to convince all, that knowledge—knowledge of 
consisting of ten vols., quarto, are for sale at the oflice, and || -* . : : . 
mag be ordered through the Agents of the paper throughout the || mankind, of himeelf, and in particular of his professed 
country. Price, stitched,—vols. 1, 3, 3and 4, 50 cents each—||business, was essential to success in any pursuit, and that 
vols. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9and 10, $1,00 each—-for the whole set, $8,00. |}. . : . 

\}ignorance and successful agriculture were incou.patible. 


om sivah one IN NEW-YORK CITY, AT ; || We have endeavored to enforce the necessity of indus- 
._H.N MAN’S °S LE, No. 199 BROADWAY . 
2 N AN’S BOOKSTORE, No. 199 BROADWAY, lltry, and to show that honest labor can never be disrepu- 
where single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, || 4 
can always be obtained. |jtable: On the contrary, the only honorable man is he 


. : , . 1 Wh is ow 4 i i - 
xX? This paper is subject to newspaper postage only, being|| 10 earns his own bread by honest industry in some use 


one cent within the state or within 100 miles of Albany, and !}/||/ful pursuit. Industry isa blessing, not acurse. God or- 

cent for any greater distance. ‘VERO : 

iained that with the sweat of vur brow we should earn 

THE FARMER'S MUSEUM, j}and eat our bread, but ke has wisely ordered that from 

|| this necessary industry shall flow our choicest blessings. 

Is —— up of selections from this paper, and Se To be satisfied of this, we have only to compare the situ- 
50 year— tee 5,06 ) , s 

man — a year—Fourteen copies for $5,00—Thirty i. intellectual, physical, and moral, of those who re- 

| side where nature spontaneously produces all that is re- 


THE CULTIVATOR. | quired to support life, with that of those who in less genial 


__ ||climes are forced to labor for their bread. The former 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE CULTIVATOR AND wuseum, (U5 always succumb to the latter; one does but vege- 
'|tate, the other lives. 

Custom permits us (and the permission in this case| As farmers, we have abundant cause for congratulating 
is in perfect consonance with our inclination,) the privi-|| each other; not that the crops of the past year have been 
tege of addressing, at the opening of a new year and a! excessive, but because they have been abundant and good; 
new volume, the friends and patrons of our journal. We||not that prices have run up to the inflated height they 
wish to seat ourselves by their social fireside, and em-!||reached a few years since, but because they have greatly 
brace the occasion to exchange with them our cordial||improved since that disastrous reaction, are firm, and 
gratulations, and indulge ina free intercourse of feelings,|| generally remunerating. The resources of our noble 
interests and prospects. We wish to speak to such, as||country are every year more and more developing them- 
we consider them, as co-laborers and friends; and in ad-||selves. Spreading over such a vast extent of country 
dressing whom, we feel assured that our gratulations and |embracing so many varieties of soil and climate, partial 
kind wishes will be fully reciprocated. || failures of crops may indeed occur, but such a failure as 

With the past, we are acquainted; the future is yet | shall seriously affect the aggregate amount, or endanger 
before us, and unknown; but you will permit us to say,||the bread of the nation, is scarcely possible. Providence 
that in looking back over our editorial career since we! seems to have placed our destinies in our own hands; on 








engaged in the cause of agriculture, we feel a great plea-|/our faithful discharge of devolved duties, all is depend- 
sure in the consciousness of having, in the main, succeed. | ing. It is in the power of the farmers of this land to 
ed in our efforts, and in finding the most unquestionable’ convert it into one vast garden, to make it the granary 
evidence that our labors have been kindly received, and ,of the world. Let us see that while prosperity advances, 
our efforts welcomed by those whom we have endea-||the mind does not suffer; that while riches increase, the 
vored to benefit. We have endeavored, to the best of our |man, the immortal, is not neglected. 

ability, to place before our thousands of readers, topies | With the favor with which our agricultural publica- 
which would interest, which would rouse to emulation! tions have been received, we have every reason to feel 
and effort, and guide those efforts to a successful issue.||gtatified: and while we continue in good faith and unti- 
Believing as we do, that every man is responsible to the||ring zeal to present the farmers of our country such @ 


public for the manner in which he manages the naan’ journal as their wants and the interests of agriculture de 
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mand, we have not the slightest apprehension of ever be- 
ing compelled to complain of a withdrawal of their con- 
fidence or their patronage. We have been friends and 
co-laborers too long; we are tco well acquainted with 
the wants and wishes of each other, of what is desired 
and expected, to have the most distant fear on that score. 
We feel, that for the success of our labors, much, very 
much, is due to the many intelligent farmers and kind 
friends who have been with us from the beginning, and 
made our journal the record of their experience, and the 
repository of agricultural facts. Names, new and old,| 
now pouring in by thousands, and the masses of commu- 
nications from an increasing list of correspondents, 
prove, that amidst the crowd of competitors for public 
favor, and of co-laborers in the broad field open for the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge, the Cultivator still 
retains its high place in the affections of the tiller of the 
soil. All are welcome, and we rejoice in the circula- 
tion of our journal, and feel grateful to all who promote 
it; because in that circulation. we think we see proof 
that agricultural inquiry is extending, and a brighter day 
beaming on the prospects of patient, but honest, untiring 
industry, in our land. Weclose these remarks by ex- 
pressing the hope ‘iat the friends and patrons of the 
Cultivator, will find our mutual intercourse for the com- 
ing year, as pleasant as that of the past, and wishing all 
readers a successful, prosperous, and happy New-Year. 





MONTHLY NOTICES. 





{i Tue public are here presented with our annual 
OFFERING, the first number of a new volume. The 
change of form, the improved typographical execution, 
and the superior style of the illustrations, we doubt not 
will meet with general approbation. An examination 
of the contents of this number, and a comparison with 
preceding ones, will show that the intrinsic value of our 
work is in no way diminished, and we pledge our re- 
newed and unremitting exertions, to continue it worthy of 
the encouragement it has heretofore liberally received. 

To our friends whose influence has extended the cir- 
culation of the Cultivator, and to those, also, who by 
their pens have contributed to its usefulness, we tender 
our sincere thanks, respectfully soliciting a continuance 
of their favors; and to all our patrons, we cordially ten- 
der the compliments of the season. 


{S We have great pleasure in announcing to the pat- || 








pies of “‘ The Legion of Liberty,” to J. R. Ames, Esq. 
—for copies of Mr. JoHNson’s Address before the Onei- 
da Ag. Society; Prof. RICcHARDsSoN’s to the Ag. Society 
of Ohio and Brooke counties, Va.; Mr. WILLIAMSON’s 
to the Ag. Society of Fayette co., Tenn., to some un- 
known frienus—to Col. J. W. Lincoin, for the Tran- 
sactions of the Worcesier Co. Ag. Society for 1843—to T. 
Affleck, Esq. for the Concordia Intelligencer—to E. 
CowLEs, Esq. for Conn. Courant—to J. J. THomAs, and 
some one else, for copies of the Wayne Standard. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS NUMBER. 
kS WE think the Illustrations of this number greatly 
exceed any previous no. of our work. For the design 
for the head, we are indebted to our friend, J. J. THo- 
MAS, to whose beautiful drawing, our engraver, Mr. N. 
OrR, whose card will be found in this paper, has done 


justice. We have also to thank Mr. N. Orr, for the 


faithful manner in which he has transferred to the block, 
the beautiful drawings of the Cottage furnished us by T. 
M. Niven, Esq. architect, of Newburgh; and we take 
this occasion to commend him as a young artist who gives 
promise of attaining a high rank in his profession. The 
Cotton Plant was engraved by J. H. Hat, and the Bull 
and Sheep by J. W. ORR, both well known and superior 
engravers. 
GREAT YIELD OF BUTTER. 

Mr. GEorGE A. Mason, of Jordan, Onondaga county, 
received the first premium of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society, at the exhibition at Rochester in Sep- 
tember last, for the best cow for dairy purposes. From 
the 7th June to the 6th July—30 days—there was made 
from the milk of this cow, 674 lbs. of butter. During 
the first 14 days of that time, 35 lbs. butter were made, 
averaging 2% lbs. per day; and it is believed as greata 
ratio would have been given for the whole 30 days, had 
not the weather turned very unfavorable. The cow’s 
keeping, during this time, was 4 qts. wheat bran and 2 
qts. ground oil-cake daily, in addition to pasture feed. 
She was called a “‘ native,” but the gentleman who sold 
her to Mr. Mason informs us that she was got by a buil 
owned and imported by Captain Talcott, of Skaneateles. 
Will our friend Fuller of Skaneateles, give us the history 
of this bull ? 

REARING COLTS. 

A correspondent, “ V.” of Ashtabula county, O., says: 
‘IT have been recently informed, by a person who has 
resided some time at the west, that in raising horses for 


rons of the Cultivator and Museum, that we have oe) the Santa Fe trade, and whenever great power of endur- 
ciated with us in the general management of these pa-| ing hardship is required, a course very different from that 
pers, Mr. SANForD Howarp, who for some years had! pursued by Yankees, is adopted, viz: they feed to a colt 
charge of the ‘¢ Agricultural Department” of the Zanes-||the first winter some thirty bushels of oats; the second, 
ville (Ohio) Gazette. A practical farmer from ' is youth) twenty bushels; the third, ten; the fourth winter less 
—a elose and accurate observer, intimately i juainted || 51), or none at all. Which is the best course: that of 
with the husbandry of the different sections of uur coun-) oy- fathers. or the one just described ?” ‘ 

try—a good judge of farm stock, and familiar with all | : 
the best breeds among us, his connection with our paper | DISEASE OF THE POTATOE. 

ean scarcely fail to add to its usefulness and to increase||} WE make the following extract from a private letter 


its claim to public favor. of Davip THomaAS of Cayuga county :—“ I am inclining 


tS Our readers, we doubt not, will rejoice to see the} ‘© the opinion that the new malady in the potatoe, is a 


commencement of a series of articles on the Culture of fungus, converting the wholesome nutriment of that tu- 
Fruit, in this number, which are to be continued through || ber into its own deleterious nature. Potatoes which are 


the year. They are from the pen of Jonn J. THom 4s, || not rotten, but only clouded with brownish spots, give 
of the Macedon Nursery, than whom there are few per-| off a very offensive odor when boiled, which I believe 
sons in our country better qualified for the task he has 20 Common potatoe, when rotting, everdoes. The opin- 
undertaken. The series will embrace every variety of | 10” is not entirely unsupported by analogy. The smut in 
5 | wheat may be cited as one case; and perhaps the fungus 
| that destroys the roots of the saffron crocus in England, 
ACKNOWLEGMENTS:. | as another.” 
CoMMUNICATIONS have been received since our last, || POTATOES FROM SEED. 
from Geo. Geddes, V., Samuel Akerly, H. S., G. B. S.,|| Our correspondent, J. M. Harlan, Esq., gives the fol- 
H. 8. Randall, Alpha, N. B. Cloud, Salt Point, H. 'T. C., lowing directions for raising potatoes from the seed,or ball. 
J. J. Thomas, Elisha Thayer, Richmond, A. J. Down-, We ean show some fine samples of potatoes raised in this 


fruit, and will alone be worth the price of our paper. 


ing, Young Farmer of Greene County, D. Tomlinson, way, that we have just received from Massachusetts :— 
H. L. G., A Farmer, W., D. T., C. ‘T. Botts, A Daily “The pulp of the balls should be squeezed out as much as 
Laborer, Thomas Affleck, J. 8. Vaughan. possible. They should then be dried and laid by till the 


We are indebted to P. L. Stmmonps, foreign news-| following spring. The ground should be partially spa- 
daper agent, London, for a copy of Johnson & Shaw’s ded, and well pulverized. I placed mine along the pales 
Farmer’s Almanac for 1841—(we shall be greatly obliged of the front part of the garden. The bugs are the great- 
if Mr. S can forward us a copy of this Almanac for 1841) est enemies of the young plants, and should be well 
—also for copies of the Pictorial Times, Essex Standard,) watched. The potatoes will not come to their full size 
Sussex Agricultural Express, and other papers—for co-/ until the third or fourth year of planting, I had at least 
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are ; ‘ '! oye > 
seven distinct kinds, of various shapes and colors, among |pense of fuel for grinding and evaporating. The appa- 


the potatoes produced from the seed.” 
SUB-SOIL PLOWS. 


Ovr correspondent “ V.,”’ of Ashtabula county, O., in 


making some inquiries about sub-soil plows, says: 


‘¢ Will Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s sub-soil plow work | 
in a soil where two or more yoke would be required to | 


draw it? * * * 


troduced extensively on the Western Reserve. The soil 
is generally far from being light and easy to work. Be- 


|| ratus now in operation turns out 12,000 ibs. daily. The 
| Bee estimates the amount of saving in fuel, and the in- 

licreased value of the product, at ten millions of dollars 
annually to the siate. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


THE Report of the Committee on Fruits at the exhibi- 


Sub-soil plows must eventually be in- |tion of the Worcester co. (Mass.) Ag. Society in Oct. 


last, says that there were ‘over one thousand samples 


of fruit entered for exhibition by sixty-three different 


| 





low the tilled surface, an impervious sub-soil retains the || individuals, all residing in the county, with the excep- 
water, much to the injury of most cultivated plants.|/tion of six or seven, and by far the greatest proportion 








~Grass is at present almost the only certain and abundant) 
product of this region, generally.” 

We have no doubt that the use of the sub-soil plow 
would be found advantageous in the kind of soil above 
mentioned. In another part of this paper will be found 
an article which contains the information called for, in 
regard to R., N. & M.’s sub-soil plows. The other mat- 
ters mentioned in V.’s letter will receive attention here- 
after. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FARMER. 
If we have done injustice to this paper, as complained 


of, by ““N. G. N.,” it has been through inadvertence. | 


If we have referred to articles from it, as ‘from an 
exchange paper,”’ it has been because we have found 
them in some other paper, without credit; and we take 
this occasion to say, that the South-Western Farmer, 


ranks w:th our best agricultural papers, having for its | 
editors, our friend Dr. Putiirs of Log Hall, and J. JENK-| 


ins and N.G. NortuH. It is published weekly in quarto 
form, at Raymond, Mississippi, by North & Vance, at 
$3,00 a year, or two copies for $5,00. 
CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
On this subject we have received a valuable Essay, 


from J. S. SKINNER, Esq., Washington City, which)| 


shall havea place in the course of the winter. 
SALTING HAY FOR STOCK. 

Mr. I. CARTWRIGHT, siates in the Boston Cultivator, 
that he has found salted hay to be very injurious to his 
horses—they became “ broken winded.” He sold two 
tons to a neighbor who kept a horse and cow, ani by the 


time the hay had been expended, his neighbor's horse 


was as bailly affected as his own. We have no doubt 
that to oblige animals to eat more salt than they would 
naturally choose, is productive of injury, and asa gencral 
practice we would not advise the curing of hay with salt. 
Sometimes it may happen that a load is unavoidably put 
up with too much dampness in it, and in such a case salt 
may be properly used to prevent its being damage; but 
animals should not be confined to hay so cured. 
HATCHING CHICKENS BY ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 
WE learn by a letter from H. T. CHAPMAN, Esq., of 
New-York, that a gentleman has commenced the busi- 


ness of hatching chickens by artificial heat, and is now | 


getting 5,000 a month, and calculates, when in full ope- 
ration, to increase to 20,000 per month. 


DORKINGS. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, whose Dorkings have heretofore been 
noticed in the Cultivalor, informs us that he has just re- 
ceived from England, four hens and a cock of this vari- 
ety; very fine birds, pure white, selected for him at 
Dorking by a very good judge. 

** CALICO CORN.” 
Mr. A. W. TowNnsEND, of New Brighton, Pa., gives 


of them in Worcester and the towns adjoining; and of 
this vast number of entries, there were very few, if any, 


‘lots offered that would not be creditable to any exhibi- 
tion of the kind.” 


PRODUCTS OF PREMIUM Cows. 


E. T. Forbes took the first premium at Westboro, 
Mass. for a cow of common breed, which fed on pasture 
feed only, gave an average of 164 quarts per day in June 
jJast, and on trying her milk repeatedly, it was found to 
‘yield 2 lbs. of butter per day. 
| Thomas Cowles of Farmington, Conn., took a premium 
last fali, for a cow 6 years old, from which 123 lbs. but- 
|ter was made in 7 days. Wm. L. Cowles took a premi- 
jum at the same show for a two years old heifer, from 
iwhich was made in 7 days, 9 lbs. and 10 oz. of butter. 
| Both these trial were made in the month of October, and 
||dae keeping of the cows “ ordinary grass feed” vuaiy. 


HORTICULTURAL ADDRESS. 
WE desire to express our thanks to J. S. SKINNER, 
|| Esq., for a copy of his very interesting, classical, and ih- 
|\structive address, delivered to the Horticultural Society 
of Washington, D. C., and we assure him that nothing 
but want of room prevents us from transcribing a con- " 
‘meee portion of it to our columns. rs 


|| SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION. 

| Ar the Cattle Show of the Cortland County Ag. Soc., — 

‘held on the 3d of Oct. last, H. S. RANDALL, Esq., Cor- 

responding Sec’y of the New-York State Ag. Society, 

carried ten prizes on stock of various kinds. 
LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULURE. 


WE notice that the Legislature of Vermont, at its late 
session, passed an “ Act to encourage and promote Ag- 
riculture,” the provisions of which are similar to that of 
this state and Massachusetts. We hope soon, therefore, 
ito see Ag. Societies organized in each county of that 
| State. 
|| AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Tue Concordia Intelligencer gives the particulars of 
the exhibition recently held at Washington, Mississippi. 
Mr. Thomas Affleck, formerly editor of the Western 
Farmer and Gardener, delivered an address on “ The 
|Nature and Structure of Plants, with reference to Practi- 
jjeal Horticulture,” which it is said was “ listened to with 
great attention and interest.” The exhibition, in all its ° 
'|departments, seems to have been well filled. In thedo- : 
imestic and household manufactures,’ we should think, 

from the account, that the exhibition was highly credit. 
able. ‘The premiums in this class, we notice, were de-: 
cided by ladies—an excellent plan in our Opinion. 
| {F3" Lewis Brusu received a premium of the Suffolk ° 
County Ag. Soe., (this state) for having raised 405 bush- 
els of corn on three acres of land. 








| 


| 


an account in the Farmers’ Cabinet, of a new variety of | 


corn to which he gives the above name. 


nothing about it, would at once pronounce wheat bread. 
He sent one and three-quarter bushels of this corn (weigh- 
ing 72 or 73 Ibs.,) to mill, and had 30 Ibs. superfine and 
20 Ibs. of common flour, with 21 lbs. of bran. It came 
from Oregon. Wili Mr. Townsend send us a sample of 
this corn ? 
LOUISIANA SUGAR. 

A gentleman of New-Orleans has invented some new 
processes in the manufacture of sugar, which promise to 
add greatly to that valuable article. His process adds 25 


per cent. to the sugar obtained, and saves the whole ex-j|useful results. 


He states that ' 
the flour from it, makes bread that a person who knew | 





FINE HOGS. 
Tur Zanesville Gazette says that George W. Gibbons, 
llof that place, lately killed four hogs, the oldest 19 mos., 
the youngest not quite 13 mos. old, whose aggregate 
weight was 2,042 lbs.—or 5154 Ibs. each. They werea 
cross of the Leicester breed. 

Agricultural, Horticultural, and Floral Society, in North- 
ampton, Mass.—This Society, which has been lately 
jformed, will, we doubtnot, be productive of great im- 
provement in the arts to which the united and individ- 
i!ual efforts of its members are directed, and we confi- 
dently anticipate from it some highly interesting and 


| 
i| 
| 
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PREMIUM FOR THE BEST FIVE ACRES OF COTTON. 





Our friend Affleck, of Miss., makes, through the Con-|; 


cordia Inteliigencer, the following proposition: 

‘¢ Let all who are willing t» put to the test of experi- 
ment, a rotation of crops, deep plowing, a sufficiency of 
manure, choice seed, and additional distance to the plant, 
give in their names, and pay over five dollars to the 
Treasurer of this Society, (Adams Co. Agricultural Socie- 


ty,) the whole sum thus paid, to be, by him, and the | 


President, laid out in the purchase of a piece of silver), 
plate, which they shall award to the planter, so subscri-|| 
bing, who shall during the neat season, give the necessa-|| 


ry proof that he has picked and ginned the greatest quan-|| 


tity of good clean cotton, from FIVE ACRES OF LAND, 
planted and tended in such manner as he may have seen 
fit—tendering along with such proof, a clear statement of 
the entire process in writing, which each competitor 
binds himself to do when he enters for the sweepstakes.” 

We rejoice to see this proposition. It cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect, by rousing a spirit of inquiry on 
the subject, which we doubt not, will eventuate in a ve- 
ry decided improvement in the culture of this important 
staple. 

In our next, we shall give an account of Mr. Affleck’s 
crop of the present year, together with a letter from 
him, receive: too late for this month. 





RAPID FATTENING OF A PIG. 





It is sometimes asked, what is the greatest gain per 
day that can be given to a pig in feeding? but it is evi- 
dent no satisfactory answer can be given, as much must 
be depending on breeds, food, treatment, &c., and it is 
probable the best of all these, are rarely, if ever, united. 


The following statement made to us by Mr. GEDDEs, of|}. 


Camillus, Onondaga Co., furnishes proof that a pig may, 
by good treatment, and good food, be made to take on 
fat far more rapidly than is generally supposed. 

Mr. GeppEs purchased on the 29th of July a pig 
weighing 177 lbs. live weight. He was pastured until 
the Ist of September, 33 days, and allowing a gain of 
1 Ib. per day (a liberal allowance) his weight at that time, 
when fattening commenced, was 210 lbs. On the 11th 
of December he was killed, and his weight, dressed, 
was 442 lbs. If we allow one-fourth as the loss of 
weight, he would have weighed, living, 5524 lbs. From 
this, deduct his weight on the first of. September, and it 
leaves 3424 Ibs., as ‘his gain in 101 days. This givesa 
gain per day of 3 lb. 6 oz. and a fraction. His food was 
barley-meal, and his consumption about a peck per day. 

If any of our friends have succeeded in a greater per 
diem gain than this, we should be pleased tv icarn the 
particulars. 





BUCKWHEAT AS GREEN MANURE. 





Messrs. Epirors:—I have a piece of land which, by 
the bad cultivation of the previous owner, is poor. I 
have no manure to spare for it next spring; my object is 
to get it seeded down with clover. I thought of sum- 
mer fallowing it, and sowirig acrop or two of buckwheat, 
and plowing it under. Please direct me in the manner 
it ought to be done; the quantity of buckwheat to the 


acre; also if two crops of buckwheat can be got in so as}} 
to sow wheat by the Ist of September, as I prefer early || 


sowing’, as the clover does better to be sown early. 
Onondaga, Dec. 12, 1843. SALT PoINT. 
The object of «Salt Point ” appears to be to enrich his 

Jand by plowing in a green crop of Buckwheat. For 


as the frosiy season is over. It should be plowed in 
when in full bloom, and this may be readily done by first 
passing a roller over it, making just such lands as it is 
intended to plow, and running the plow the same way 
the roller went. 

If the first sowing of buckwheat should be got in early, 
it might be turned under, and a second crop might be}| 
raised and also plowed under in time for wheat. The 
second crop might be plowed under at any time, if it 





should appear that there was not sufficient time for it to 


| 

each maturity; there would, of course, be something of 
‘it, though its value as manure might not be as much as if 
\there were more of it. 





PROFITS OF POULTRY. 





From the report of a committee on Poultry, of the 
| Wayne County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, we gather 
ithe following items: 

Charles P, Smith, of Ontario, keeps 120 hens and two 
cocks. Attached to his hen-roost is a yard containing 
one-fourth of an acre, enclosed with a picket-fence six 
feet high. From the first of March to the tenth of Oc- 
tober, he had 6,900 eggs, and 115 chickens. 

John J. Thomas, of Macedon, states that carefully 
conducted experiments have led to the conclusion, that 
a ** bushel and a half of oats will be an adequate yearly 
supply for each adult” hen, and that by allowing the 
fowls ‘¢ an hour’s run for exercise before retiring for the 
night, high health and productiveness will be secured.” 

David Cushing keeps 25 hens, and feeds them with 
oats, corn-meal, broom-corn seed, and refuse meat, and 
supplied with ashes, pounded shells, &c. They were 
confined to a warm but airy room during winter. His 
account current is as follows: 

Poultry Establishment, Dr. 














|To investment of stock and fixtures, -+-++-++--- ennen $50 00 
iInterest, ++++++ +++. C8 000008 660.9 $000 00 $500.00 C00des coves - 360 
Feed, a large estimate, 25 bush. oats, 20 ct. seeceecees § 00 
Attendance, eee ee cere eseseee eeeeeee eeee 5 00 
Total, -+++ sees eecere ceveee $13 60 
Cr. 

By 75 doz. eggs, 12 ¢. sold early, - ws $9 38 

‘#200 chickens, 10 Cts., s+++r+ eeeeee Senden aie eees 20 00 
$29 38 29 38 
Leaving a nett balance Of-seses see ener e eeeees eeeese $15 85 


On an investment of $60 00, or, an interest of more than. 
25 per cent on the capital employed. 





CLOVER HULLING MACHINES. 





In answer to an inquiry in our Nov. No., concerning 
machines for cleaning clover seed, we have received two 
letters, from which we extract the following information: 

Thomas D. Burrall, of Geneva, in this state, states that 
most of the seed raised in that neighborhood is cleaned 
by machines made by him, and that his machines are 
largely in use in most of the states. He builds three 
sizes, costing sixty, seventy, and eighty dollars each, and 
requiring from two to six hands to drive them. His ma- 
chines thoroughly clean the seeds at a single operation. 

H. Baldwin, of Washington, Conn., manufactures a 
machine which is very highly recommended by those 
who have used it, and which took the first premium of 
the American Institute of New-York, in 1840, and has 
taken several other premiums. It is said to do the work 
without any loss of seed, and is so constructed that it can 
be tended without inconvenience from dust or dirt. 





CAPONIZING. 








A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger gives the 
following very simple mode of casirating fowls: 
«‘ The bird was kept from food for two days, in order 
‘that the distended entrails should not conceal the organs 
‘from the view of the operator. 

‘¢ Strapping its wings to a table, through an auger hole, 
an inch incision was made in the side, between the hip 


. ' rOriiand the last rib, and two inches from the spine; the 
this purpose the sced may be sown as earty in the spring || 


feathers having been first plucked out at that spot. 

«« By asimple spring-grapple, the sides of the wound are 
‘kept apart. The organ to be removed is readily recog- 
inized—it is a small reddish-yellow cylinder, tied to the 
spine ; and by means of a horse-hair, looped and passed 
ithrough a little tube, it is removed in an instant. The 
‘bird was turned on the other side, another incision made, 
iand the corresponding organ excised—the whole process 
occupying about two minutes. The loose feathers were 


pressed on the wounds as a styptic, and the poor bird did 
not appear to suffer at all.” 
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NEW-Y 





Annual meeting to be held at the old State Hall, Alba- 


ny, Jan. 17, 1844, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The regular meetings of the Executive Committee, 


are held at the same place, on the second Wednesday of 
improv ed breeds instead of them, they would have ac- 


each month. 
MEETING OF EX. COMMITTEE FOR DEC. 
The following communication was received and refer- 


red to the annual meeting of the — 
To the Executive Committee of the New-York State Agri- 





TENNESSEE HOGS. 





WE have been furnished by our friend J's L. Vaughan, 
with the weight of fourteen hogs killed by him. They 
certainly did well, for “the common scrub breed ;” but we 
can hardly doubt that had Mr. Vaughan kept some of the 





quired they same weight at 18 months, that these did at 
\<¢ three years old.” 
Caledonia, Henry Co. Tenn., Dec. 7, 1843. 
Messrs. GAYLORD & TUCKER :—I send you the weight 
‘of 14 hogs killed the other day. We have not as fine 





cultural Society: 

Gentlemen,—I enclose the proceedings of a meeting 
of citizens of Dutchess county, held at Poughkeepsie, on 
the 3rd inst., which give their views in relation to the 
improvement of agriculture, by means of county and 


‘hogs as in other places, but I thought perhaps you would 
\\like to hear what sort of hogs we do have: 





state societies, and express their desire that the next 
annual fair of the State Society should be held in the vil- 
lage of Poughkeepsie. That place seems {to be the most 


central and eligible for all the citizens of the Ist and 2nd! 
senate districts, and for a large portion of those of the; 
with great facilities of communication with! 


3rd district; 
other portions of the state. No state fair has yet been 





|| No. 1 weighed,.... 424 | No. 8 weighed,.... 266 
2 6 .. 384 “6 . 264 
3 6 soicle tae 10 6 — 
4 ¢ cose On 11 66 « 
5 6 esau 28 12 os oe. 222 
6 “ . 302 13 “6 soos Me 
7 “ 274 14 6 . 208 
Total weight of 4 hogs, 4,024; average, 287. 


These hogs were of the common scrub breed, 3 years 
old; allowed to run out in the woods, and fed on corn 





held south of Albany, and the citizens of the southern '|once a day until they were put up to fatten, except in 
section may reasonably expect that some regard will be | harvest time, when they were turned in upon a small field 
paid to their locality and convenience; and believing lof oats without any corn. They were penned in the 
that the object of the State Society is to distribute its be- jlatter part of August, and fed on corn until they were 








nefits as widely as possible, I indulge the hope that the 


present application will receive a favorable considera-| 
A number of the committee attended at this place 
on the 15th inst., under the impression that the Execu-} 


tion. 


tive Committee would have met on that day. At the} 
meeting in the village of Poughkeepsie, about $700 was| 
raised by subscriptions for the purpose of providing suit- | 
able enclosures and accommodations, and the committee’! 
consider themselves pledged that such shall be provided 
free of expense to the Society, and that the Committee) 
of the State Society shall have the control and direction | 
thereof, and the whole benefit of the fund which may be) 
raised from admissions. Asm. BocKEE, 

Albany, Nov. 27, 1843. Chair‘’n of the Com. 

Donations of Books for the Library of the Society, 
were presented as follows: 7 

150 vols. from the Albany Institute, consisting mostly 
of the Reports made to the British Board of Agricul- 
ture, of the Surveys of the several districts of England, 
Scotland, Wales, &c. 

Transactions of the Albany Institute, vols. 
from the Institute. 

The Farmer's Cabinet, from its commencement, 7 vols. 

from Josiah Tatem, publisher. 


Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the State or 


New-York, Vol. I1].—from Aler. Walsh, Esq. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the several 
donors, for this handsome addition to their Library. 

The thanks of the Society were also voted to Gen. 


Harmon, of Wheatland, Monroe county, for specimens 


of twelve varieties of wheat cultivated by him. 
The Society 


state, to complete their set, 
may have a copy to spare. 


Agricultural Reporis, Addresses, &c. will also be very 
acceptable. 


[> The next meeting of the Ex. Committee is to be)! with the rattoon tops and leaves, 


held Jan. 10, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 





OF THE 


lana papers, 


SOUTH. 
that Mr. Mc- 


NEW PRODUCT 

Ve find in one of our Louis 
Intyre of Ouachita, 
oil obtained from its seeds. 
dered a fair product for an acre, which will give fifty 
gations of pure oil, worth $1.29 per gallon, or a product! 
of $62.50 per acre. The oil is superior to the common 
Olive oil, and ifs taste is very pleasant. It will, should) 


] and 2— 


will be glad to receive the Ist and 2nd 
vols. of the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of this 

from any gentleman who! 
"Any other works on the ge- 
neral subjects of Agriculture or the Natural Sciences, 


‘'wenty bushels is consi- | 


killed, being three months fattening. 





IMPROVED VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TucKER:—Herewith I forward 
you a box containing a sample of my crop of corn of: 
\the present year. There is one ear on the top of the 
box, containing sixteen rows, sent to me bya neighbor- 
ing farmer, being a sample of his crop, all of which was 
ishrunk and indented like this. The seed from which 
this sample was raised, was Virginia corn, showing 
\clearly that the season here is not long enough, or warm 

enough, to perfect the grain. It will show, by compar- 
ison, the advantage of raising the White Flint, like my 
lerop, all of which is good and fair, though all the ears 
are not as large as the samples I send you. 
Respectfully yours, SAMUEL AKERLY, 
Southfield, Richmond Co., N. Y., Dec. 4, 1843. 


| We have received the samples of corn mentioned 
above, and should be happy to distribute it among such 
jot our friends as wish to give it a trial. The White 
|F lint, spoken of, is a handsome variety, and we should 
jthink would suit the latitude where it was raised—say 
two degrees south of this, very well. 





! 





| 





THE SUGAR CANE. 





A correspondent of the Planter’s Banner, Louisiana, 
gives the following as Mr. Packwood’s system of culti- 
vating the Sugar Cane, which is said to have proved very 
successful : 

‘‘ Mr. P. plants his cane eight feet apart, and gives it 
avery heavy hill. In cutting his cane, in the fall, he 
'winrows his tops in the middle of his rows. As soon 
as he jinishes rolling, or whilst rolling, if possible, he 
throws four furrows with a large plow over his win- 
rowed tops, and leaves them through the next summer to 
||rot, having plenty of space left to hill and cultivate his 
||erop, without interrupting them, The four furrows, 
give hima good ridge 
|}on which to plant the next year, and space enough to 
oven te it without interfering s with the old stubble until 

the last plowing, when he ‘breaks it out with a large 
‘|plow and strong team, thus opening the drill for the 











is cultivating the bene plant for the |deposite of the plant cane-tops as before: Thus changing 


‘his rows every other year, and planting each time over 
og good bed of mapare. In this way Mr. P. has brought 
up an old cocoaed place, to be one of the most produc- 
tiv e plantations in the state. His crops range from 500 
‘to 600 hogsheads a year, and he scarcely ever rolls more 


its culture for this purpose spread as anticipated, render|/than 200 arpents of cane.” 
the importation of olive oil unnecessary in the south- 
weat, 








Principle will succeed where management w ld fail, 
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BERKSHIRE HOGS, &c. 





WE give the following from a letter from Col. JoHN 
BonNnER, of White Plains, Georgia, dated Nov. 17: 

**In the last number of your Cultivator, I read the re- 
marks of J. W. G., relative to the weight of his Berk- 
shires, &c. I can only say that the Berkshires raised 
by me have greatly exceeded the weights stated by 
him, and that with ordinary food. I have no doubt but 
with good food, and a plenty of it, I can, at one year 
old, make a lot of ten or more of my hogs, average over 
400 lbs. nett. I also notice your reply to his remarks 
on that subject, in which you say “‘ that other food than 
corn will make them attain greater weights, &c.” Now 
I should be much pleased to know what kind of food it 
is that is cheaper and will make hogs grow larger than 
corn will. I am a raiser of Berkshires to a considerable 
extent, and should be happy to find any food better and 
cheaper than corn, or corn meal, to raise them on.” 

If our correspondent will turn to the Cultivator for 
1843, page 30, he will find in the Lecture of Professor 
Playfair, some hints which will enable him to see why 
some kinds of food are more productive of muscle and 
growth, than of fat, and vice versa. Our method is to 
allow our pigs to run in clover pasture the early part 
of the season, feeding them with potatoes, or small 
quantities of barley meal, to keep them constantly thriv- 
ing, not fattening. When apples begin to fall, they run 
in the orchards. Peas which are sown for this purpose, 
are now fit for feeding to them, and experience proves 
there are few things that better promote both growth 
and condition, than to commence with the pea while 
the vines are still green. By the time to commence the 
process of fattening, a good growth is obtained, and the 
fattening is conducted with peas, or barley meal, or corn, 
as circumstances may indicate. Dr. Dana’s analysis of 
Indian corn, shows why it is better for fatiening, than 
the formation of muscle or growth. Of the principles 
that promote growth, it contains but about gk ap 
in a hundred, the remainder belong to those useful in 
fattening. 





PREMIUM FARMS. 





AmonG the most interesting papers emanating from 
our Ag. Societies, are the Reports on Farms. From a 
very valuable report of this kind, made by our corres- 
pondent, J. J. THomMAs, to the Wayne Co. Society of 
this state, we copy the following description of the Farm 
which received the first premium: 

The farm of WM. P. Capron, in the town of Mace- 
don, contains 160 acres, of which 120 are cultivated, and 
40 occupied with wood. It is handsomely laid out, di- 
vided by a lane, with fields of about 10 acres on each 
side. ‘This is the only farm where the committee found 
a regular system of rotation of crops. The following is 
the rotation pursued in each field :—Jst. Wheat afier clo- 
ver; 2d. Corn with all the manure; 3d. Barley; 4th. 
Wheat; 5th. Clover one year; 6th. Wheat, &e. Differ- 
ent fielis are of course occupied the same year with dif- 
ferent stages of this course; and so uniformly is it pur- 
sued, that the proprietor ean tell for twenty years to 
come, What is to be in each field. A proof of the clean- 
liness and fine tilth which this rotation produces, is fur- || 
nished by the fact that 7 acres of corn were hoed well, 
the present year, ty three men in three days. His crop) 


of corn averages from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre; bar- ! 
ley averages 35, and hes never been less than 2); w heat, | 


which he considers is mere visual by th e manure ap- 


plied two years previously to the ern, than if di: rectly 
applied, has averi are wl over 20 bushels,—in one case he 
had 50 bushels per acre on 5 acres; ruta bagas, from 600) 
to 700 bushels per acre, and _ raised more than one 
thousand bushels on one acre; these he feeds suecessful- 
ly (uncooked,) to hogs and othe er animals during winter. 
There are 17 acres of permanent meadow, gene: ally low 
land, whic h is occasionally top cressed an a harrowed, | 


but rarely plowed, and which averages fully two tons to 
the acre. He never raises oats, but buys them when! 
needed. He has 9 cattle. 5 horses 120 sheep, and 20 
hogs, from which he makes yearly 300 loads of manure, 





He fattens hogs on ground and cooked corn and barle;, 
the cooking greatly swelling the bulk with water, and 
according to his experiments, increasing the value of the 
food about three fold. <A part of the farm which cannot 
be well brought into the regular rotation, is periodically 
summer fallowed and sown with wheat. There are ne- 
ver less than 30 acres of wheat each year,—10 acres of 
which are after clover, 10 after barley, and 10 or more 
after summer fallow. There are but 10 acres of pasture, 
besides stubble and fallow. This is the one year of clo- 
ver preceding wheat. When the clover sod is clean, he 
mellows the surface with a cultivator, and sows it. 
There is a mile anda half of stone wall; nearly all the 
rest of the fences are rails, with upright stakes and con- 
necting caps under the riders. The buildings are a good 
house, large barn, sheds, stone granary, Xc. 





THE SILK BUSINESS. 


The 6th No. of Greely & M’Elrath’s “‘ Useful Works 
for the People,” is devoted to the “Silk Culture,” and 
has heretofore been noticed. In this work we find a 
letter from ALEx. WALSH, Esq., of Lansingburgh, on 
the progress of the Silk business in this country, from 
which we make the following extract: 

** The statements which have recently been laid before 
the public on this subject, are most gratifying to those 
who, like myself, years ago asserted the practicability 
of the Silk culture; and the argument which they afford 
is conclusive in favor of the value and importance of 
this branch of industry. The experiments made in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, form a new era in the 
business of Silk culture, and must remove every lurking 
doubt as to its practicability and utility, even when man- 
aged on an extensive scale. It will give a new impetus 
to such as are already engaged in the employment, and 
arrest the attention of others in whom the subject has 
hitherto awakened comparatively but little interest. 

“Tam gratified to observe that in New-England thls 
enterprise is steadily advancing. ‘The amount of Silk 
made, seems to be doubling with each successive year. 
‘Maine can grow Silk; New-Hampshire and Vermont 
can grow Silk. Notes of encouragement come from the 
cold North and the warm South. The fertile West has 
spoken in terms full and decided. Onward we are sum - 
moned; onward determined to move.’ 

«‘ The late experiments and results connected with the 
‘Silk Culture,’ assume especial importance when regard- 
ed in a national point of view, and as pointing to a gen- 
eral and lasting benefit that must flow from the successful 
establishment of the Silk culture and manufacture in the 
United States—this being ‘a department of industry that 
has enriched and aggrandized every nation by which it 
has been adopted.’ 

«¢ Now that the principal obstacles in the way of the 
successful prosecution of this business have been sur- 
‘mounted, will not our agriculturists generally direct 
|their attention to this branch of new and profitable in- 
dustry? The production of Silk fabrics might furnish 
employment to classes of our population who are now 
of necessity unemployed, or meagrely compensated for 
itheir labor. This would secure the advantage of stea- 
|\diness of employment—increase the average reward of 
| labor—promote individual comfort and national wealth. 
‘I persuade myself—looking at present indications, and at 
the same time dwelling in my own mind on the impor- 
tance of the subject—that the United States will shortly 
become a Silk growing nation; that Silk will be the 
prime staple article, and its culture the most profitable 





branch of agriculture; and the time thus arrive when 


\\there will be saved to the nation the amount of money 
now expended in purchase of foreign silks, and exceed 


| ing seventeen millions of dollars per annum.” 





REMEDY FOR HARD MILKING. 

Mr. KNISKERN, of Knox, says that he has tried the 
plan of opening the teats of cows that milk hard, witha 
harness awl, or a small penknife, as recommended ina 
former No. of the Cultivator by Mr. Durand, and has by 


this means made a very gooc milking cow from one 


all of which is applied every spring to the corn crop.\jwhich could scarcely be milked before. 
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GOLDSBOROUGH’S CORN SHELLER & HUSKER.—(Fig. 2.) 


THE above figure represents Goldsborough’s patent 
cylindrical Corn Sheller and Husker, for horse power, 
which is worthy the attention of extensive corn grow- 
ers. They are capable of shelling 130 bushels per hour, 
and are warranted to shell 1200 bushels per day, with- 
out extra exertion; they break no corn, and leave none 
on the cob. With this machine, about half the above 
quantity may be husked and shelledinaday. They are 
manufactured by R. Stnciarr, Jr. & Co., Baltimore, 
and for sale at $45,00 and $35,00, according to size. 








SOWING CLOVER SEED IN ORCHARDS—COAL ASHES. 


Messrs. Epirors—It has been remarked by some, 
that clover seed should never be sown in orchards; that; 
so long as the clover remained, the trees would yield 
no fruit. Now I would thank you to insert in the next 





DIGGING POT’ TOES—CORN SMUT—PLASTER. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & Tucker—There is quite a dif- 
erence of opinion among farmers, as to the best time 
of digging potatoes. Some prefer digging them soon 
after they are ripe; others prefer to let them stand in 
the ground, as long as they canand be secured safely. 
My own opinion is, that if allowed to remain in the 
ground a length of time after they are ripe, they will, 
when dug and carried into the celler, prove better, and 
their flavor superior to those dug as soon as ripe. Ex- 
posure to the sun and air, soon spoils potatoes, and the 
sooner they are placed in the cellar after being dug, the 
better they will be for eating. We should be glad to 


‘learn your opinion on this subject. ! 


I have noticed that there is more or less smut on corn 
every year; and I have been led to think what could be 
the occasion of smut; and does it increase more in wet 
weather than dry? There is more or less of it i all 
seasons. Will the taint of smutted seed corn, if plant- 
ed, cause the grown crop to be smutty ?2 

How will sowing plaster in the fall, on irrigated mea- 
dows, operate? We have had as good returns from 
plaster sown on low natural meadows, as upon upland; 
but never have sown it in the fall of the year. There 
would be an advantage in fall sowing over spring sow- 
ing, were the effect equal, as farmers have less to do in 
the former season than in the latter. But the difference 
in effect on the crop at fall, over spring sowing, we 
have not learned. 3 LEvi DURAND. 

Derby, Conn., 1843. 

1. Potatoes may be dug with safety at any time after 
they are ripe, of which the decay of the vine is the best 
indication; but they will continue to improve, if suf- 
fered to remain in the ground, unless, as is sometimes 
the case with very aol ripe potatoes, and as we have 
seen this year, they commence sprouting, an indication 
that their hibernation, or the period of rest in plants, has 
passed. Not only the sun and air, but even light, is ve- 
ry injurious to potatoes, which will be better for being 
kept in cool dark cellars. Ifa cellar is light, covering 


'!the potatoes with turf, is an excellent plan. Potatoes 


should be dry when put in the cellar, and then the dirt 
that is upon them is beneficial rather than otherwise. 





no. of the Cultivator, your opinion, or that of some of 
your correspondents, upon the subject, whether red and 


white are both injurious, and if both, which the most}; 


so? Likewise whether the ashes of anthracite coal con-| 
tain any nutritive substances, or are in any way benefi- 
cial to land? A SUBSCRIBER. 





We are aware that the cultivation of clover in orchards | 


has been condemned by many, but we think without, 
reason. If clover is allowed to ripen its seed, it produ-| 
ces on soils the same exhausting effects that other) 
plants, the grain ones for instance, do, when their seeds, 
are ripened on the land, and probablyno moreso. The 
ripening of grain seeds, is however, usually preceded| 
and followed by the plow, which has a tendency to coun-| 
teract the exhausting effect, a practice to which clover| 
land is not as commonly subjected. That clover will| 
not prevent orchards from bearing, we have the most) 
conclusive evidence. Our orchards have been always} 
subjected to a clover rotation, and without injury to the} 
fruit. The present year our orchard is in clover, and| 
was mowed; and it is believed it would be difficult to| 
find finer apples of the several varieties grown in it, or 
trees more productive than a large part of them have) 
been the past season. On soils much reduced, it is pos-| 
sible clover might subtract something from the nutri-| 
ment, otherwise drawn by this tree, but no more than 
by other plants, if so much. 

Anthracite ashes are valuable as a top dressing for 
grass, or applied to plowed lands intended for crops, or 
when placed around trees as a preventive of vermin. 


They should always be carefully preserved, and applied|| 


by the farmer where most wanted. With compost ma-| 


||worth making. 


'|on low wet pastures or meadows. 


| Potatoes this year are rotting extensively, because they 
‘did not mature, but rather died from drouth. This is 
|particularly the case we learn with that fine potatoe, the 
| pinkeye. 

2. The fungus on corn, like the smut on wheat, oats, 
&c. is a species of Uredo, and corn infected with the 
ismutty particles, is much more likely to produce smut 
pone That smutty wheat, if sown, will in most cases 
produce smutty wheat for a crop, is certain; and as bri- 
‘ning and liming wheat will kill the germinating pow- 
er of wheat smut, it is probable the same process 
would exterminate it incorn. The trial would be well 
Wet seasons, if hot, are most favorable 
to all species of fungus or uredo. 

3. We live in a district where plaster abounds on eve 
ry side of us, and is used extensively by nearly every 
farmer, but we know of no instance where it has been 
used on irrigated meadows, and the opinion is general 
that plaster is of little if any use on low moist lands of 
lany kind. Plaster, with us, is sown at all times of the 
year, as best suits the convenience of the farmer; though 





| 


||the time preferred is April or May, when the wheat and 


iclover have fairly begun to put forth their leaves. We 
‘have known it used with good effect on summer fal- 
lows; sown on wheat in the fall; on wheat and clover, 
jor dry meadows and pasture, in che spring, but rarely 
If any of our reade 
ers have experimented witk plaster, in the way sug- 
rested by Mr. D., they wiil confer a favor by informing 
us of the result. 





| Greatr BrerxsHires.—In looking over the list of pre- 


nure, or swamp muck, they render essential service.!!miums awarded at ‘he late meeting of the Rhode Island 
The term “nutritive,” is not generally applied to ma-||4¢, Society, we xoticed the following :—<* Messrs. A. & 
nures of this class; they are more properly ‘stimula-|/\W, Sprague sent to the show two very fat pigs, about 
ting,” like other mineral manures. ||two and a half years old, supposed to be nearly pure 

Ber’-:'‘res. These animals weigh about twelve hundred 
libs. vucisy alive.” 





The mahogany tree is full grown in 200 years, 
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MR. GEDDES’ HARROW.— Fig. 1.) 
(Scale, half an inch to the foot.) 

WE are indebted to GEorGE GEDDEs, Esq. of Onon-! 
daga county, for the drawing from which the above en- 
graving was made, as well as for the annexed descrip- 
tion of the Harrow, invented by him some years since, 
and which has been extensively used in that part of the | 
state, and found superior to any other known there. '! 
With the aid of the description and drawing, our read-| 
ers in any part of the country will be able to get them! 





‘hey come toxether when the harrow is flatontop. These 
neads and the plates under the nuts are three inches 
ong, and are turned a little at the encs, so as to grasp 
he timber, and keep it from splitti~g. 

Fig 3, represents the two bolts that 

{jt pass through the center pieces, behind 

the back hinge, with the heads, plates 
Fig. 3. and nuts. 

The side pieces should be twelve or thirteen inches 
apart in the clear, measuring square across. 

The four teeth in the center pieces require to be made 
straight on one side, instead of having the point in the 
center, as their places are near the sides of the timber. 

The teeth should be seven-eights of an inch square. 

This drawing of my harrow, shows all the improve- 
ments in its construction that have been made since you 
published the engraving in 1836. 

I have attempted to show every thing in this drawing, 
and to give so minute a description that any comm :n 
mechanic shall be able to construct a harrow without 
making mistakes. 

A harrow having thirty teeth passing within two 
inches of each other, from center to center, is just what 


is wanted on ground under good cultivation. On land 


just cleared, the teeth should be further apart, perhaps 
four inches. 

The advantages that my harrow possesses over the 
hinged square harrow, are very great. It draws easier. 
One reason for this is, that the line of draft passes through 
the middle of the harrow, having just as much weight, 
and just as many teeth, (and they equi-distant there 
from,) on each side; consequently, the harrow on an 
even surface, moves straight forward, without producing 


any vibrating of the whiffletrees, as the square harrow 


does. 

Another advantage is, it is easily cleared of foul stuff. 
The driver, without stopping his team, lifis up one side, 
and the stone or stick falls out. 

The teeth track better, and instead of leaving a few 
large marks on mellow ground, it leaves thirty small 
marks. 





made for their own use, as there is no patent for it. 


Descriprion.—Timber, three inches square. 

The side pieces should enter the center pieces, so} 
that the acute angle will contain thirty-five degrees. Or| 
the bevel may be found by laying a carpenter’s square on| 
a board, and measuring on one side of the corner three 
inches, and on the other two inches and one-twelfth of | 
an inch; a line drawn through these points will make a! 
triangle, having the smaller angle, that is the angle at! 
the point where the three inches reached,—the angle! 
required. 

The tenons should enter the center pieces only one 
inch, the mortice and tenon being cut square with the! 
center pieces, as shown in the engraving. If this joint 
is well made, the bolt passing through both sticks will 
keep the timber in place perfectly. The side pieces 
have each three bolis, X. X. X. passing through the) 
middle, to prevent their splitting. The back hinge is 
made of Swede’s iron, bolted at A. B. C. D. E. F., on)! 
the timber with half inch bolts. These bolts should be) 
well made, and have large heads on the lower end, as | 
of any thing breaks, it probably will be these bolts. 

The forward hinge is made with Swede’s iron, and!! 
bolted on the top of the timber, with three bolts in each|! 
side of the hinge. 





The hook pleys freely in an eye on the end of a rod, || 


male of round iren, five-eights of an inch in diameter, || 


which runs through both hinges; having a washer, nut || 


and spring key, behit4] the back hinge. The eyes in| 
i] 


the hinges should be the thickness of the iron above the 
timber, consequently the rod running through the eyes 
will be that much above the timber. 
The hinges should be four and one half fect apart from 
genter to cenfer. 
The center pieces are one inch apart. 


Fig. 2, represents the bolts that) 


tow @ 


Fig. 2 being exactly opposite each other, | 


—[+ pass through the joints of the center, 
and side pieces. The heads onthese|| 
bolts are half an inch thick, and) 


It is stronger, and when broken is easier repaired than 


\any other harrow. 


It is cheaper than a well made thirty tooth square 
harrow, and the expensive part, (hinges, rod and bolts,) 
will last a very long time. The cost of one of my har- 
rows, made of the very best of timber, the teeth all steel 
pointed, and the whole painted twice is twelve dollars.* 

I request any person that may attempt to construct a 
harrow from my plate and description, to follow the di- 
rections exactly. If it should be supposed that im- 
provements can be made, I beg that first an experi- 
ment be made after my directions—then improve, and 
if the improvement is not found to be backwards, give 
it to the public. 

i have been using this harrow for eleven years. Since 
you published the engraving in 1836, which showed the 
principles involved, I have made great improvements in 
the manner of putting it together; but all the attempts 
to alter it fundamentally, have so far as I have learned 
been failures, and sometimes the experimenter has laid 
his to somebody besides himself. 

My only wish now, in relation to this harrow, is, that 
it may be made correctly; that this may be done, I have 
prepared the drawing. I have no fears but that it will 
prove to be better than any other in use, if fairly tested. 

Tyler, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1843. Gro. GEDDES. 





Hemp TREE.—The Louisville Journal says, *“* A hemp 
stalk measuring nine inches in circumference, and six- 
teen feet two inches in height, and having sixty-five 
branches, was grown on good clay land in Mecklenburg 


[eOns Keutucky. 





*As it may be inferred by some unacquainted with Mr 
Geddes, that he makes the harrows here described, or is inter 


‘ested in their construction, we deem it proper to state that 


such is not the case,—that in giving this harrow to the public, 
the only solicitude he feels, is that of the inventor; but that 
should any person desire a harrow of this construction, by ad 
dressing a note to Oren Barton, Tyler P. O.,; N. Y., postage 
paid, enclosing $12, a harrow made in the best manner, will be 
put on the canal, directed and forwarded to any place required 
[Evs. Curt.] 
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IMPRCVED SHORT HORNED BULL *METEOR,” 


Bred and owned by GEORGE VAIL, Esq. Troy. 








METEOR, now two years and three months old, re-. 


for her, though a very good milker, giving 12 quarts of 


ceived the first prize at the cattle show of the American/ milk, ale measure, when on hay only in winter; no tur- 
Institute, in Oct. 1843, as the best bull of any age, and neps or other hard food, and straw at nights. As they 
also the first prize as the best bull in the first class at the | wished to sell her, I took her again of them at prime 
Rensselaer County Agricultural Society’s Fair, Sept.| cost, £11; telling them previously, that if put to bulls of 


1843. He was got by Duke of Wellington, out of Duch- 
ess, both bred by THomAs Bares, Esq., of Kirkleaving- 
ton, Yorkshire, England, and whose pedigrees have been 
heretofore given in the Cultivator. 

Meteor is a fine animal, of good size, small bone, and 
excellent handling; with all the essential indications of 
good constitution, tendency to fatten, and quality of flesh. 
His dam, (Duchess,) is a fine cow—her head and eye 
show good breeding—and her points show a very good 
combination of fattening and milking qualities. She now 
has her third bull calf—not yet having had aheifer. The 
calves are all well shaped, and are good handlers. 

Mr. Vail has handed us a letter, recently received by 
him from Mr. Bates, from which, at his request, we 
make the following extract: 

**IT showed the above gentlemen the Oxford premium 
Cow of 1839—the dam of your bul! by Short Tail, (2621,) 
and her half sister, (same dam, and by Short Tail)—also 
the own brother to this half sister, Cleveland Lad 2d. | 
(3408) and own brother to the bull that got the highest 
premium of the Royal English Agricultural Society at 
the Liverpool exhibition in 1841, named Cleveland Lad, 
(3407,) and which own brother I sold last year to Lord) 
Feversham. In 1841, he also gained the first or highest 
premium given at the meeting of the Yorkshire Ag. Soc. 

‘¢ These two cows and two bulls, all of the same cow, | 
with a steer sold when two years old, and weighing then! 
72 st. 8 lb. of 14 lb. per stone, were in succession from the 
same cow, after putting her to bulls of the Duchess fami- | 
ly. She had bred five inferior calves previously to other, 
bulls—the best of their day—but not having any Duchess) 
blood in them. My tenants, whom I had furnished this 
cow at her prime cost, £11, after having had her first] 
five calves, offered her for sale in Darlington market, a; 
month after calving, and could not have above £9 15s. | 


ithe Duchess family, this cow, called Matchem cow, 
‘would not breed a calf worth less than 100 guineas; and 
the Oxford premium cow was her first calf afterwards— 
and her half sister by Short Tail bull, (2621) is a better 
‘cow than even the Oxford cow. She has brought me 
two roan bull calves to Duke of Northumberland, and 
is now turned four years old; these calves are both very 
‘promising. And asa proof of the great improvement 
|\this tribe make, 2d Cleveland Lad went into Northum- 
berland before he was two months old, in May, 1838; on 
the 6th of June last, he left Northumberland, having been 
kept on one of the highest hills there on which grain is 
‘grown; he was weighed on coming here and his weight 
|160 stones; on the 30th of July, he was again weighed, 
and had gained 24 stones in the 54 days; or 12 lb. over 
6 ib. per day—or 3 stones of 14 Ib. per stone, per week 
—weighing then 184 stones; a greater growth than I 
ever knew gained in the same space of time, and he was 
regularly served to cows during the time. The Oxford 
‘premium cow, calved Oct Sth, 1838, and was milked re- 
‘gularly every meal, twice a day, till Oct. 1841, bringing 
a calf annually; and in September, 1841, would have 
'weighed above 100 stones of 14 Ibs. per stone, and on 
‘grass oniy during the summer of 1841, she and two others 
‘going on two acres of grass, till so bare that they leaped 
the fence to get better food.” 





OHIO SILK GOODS. 


Mr. J. R. Howarp advertises in the Zanesville Ga- 
zette, vestings, ladies’ dress silks, hosiery, drawers, shirts 
|and caps, from the manufactory of John W. Gill, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio. Mr. Gill seems to be 
rapidly improving the quality and increasing the quantity 
of his fabrics, and we are happy to see the prosperity of 
lthis branch of industry. 
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CUTTING STRAW, HAY, CORNSTALKS, &c., FOR FODDER. 


THERE are few farmers unwilling to admit that straw, 
cornstalks, and even hay, are far better for food when 
cut, or converted into chaff, than when fed out uncut; in- 
deed, this is one of those things that are self evident to 
all who understand any thing of the action of the stomach 
on food, or what is necessary to nutrition. Great, how- 
ever, as is the acknowledged benefit of feeding animals 
in this way, the few that attempt it only serve to show 
how deeply rooted the habits of the farming community 
are, and how averse they are to all change. 


There are many advantages in cutting hay, straw, and 
cornstalks, when used for fodder, or the food of animals. 
In the first place, there is little or no waste of food. 
Every farmer is aware that of hay, clover hay in parti- 
cular, when fed without cutting, a very large portion, 
and of cornstalks nearly one-half, and that the most nu- 
tritive part, is rejected by the animal and wasted. Se- 
condly, it is presented to the stomach in a condition the 
most proper for the action of the digestive organs, an es- 
sential point in ascertaining the necessary amount of food 
required to keep an animal in condition to travel or to 
labor. Thirdly, an animal consumes much less time in 
making its meal, or filling its stomach with cut food, than 
when uncut; a most important matter to the poor animal 
that requires rest after labor, and not to be compelled to 
spend half the night in eating to satisfy hunger, when it 
ought to be quietly sleeping; and lastly, there is a great 
Saving in the quanity of food consumed, to keep an ani- 
mal in equally good condition, or fit to perform a given 
quantity of labor. 

It appears from a statement in “ British Husbandry,” 
vol. I., page 141, that the allowance of food to cavalry 
horses, is 12 lbs. of hay and 10 Ibs. of oats, or 22 Ibs. in 
all; but experience has proved that work horses or cart 
horses will require 28 to 30 lbs. to keep them in good 
condition; and the large dray horses of the metropolis 
consume from 36 to 40 lbs. of hay and oats daily. The 
great contractors, the Messrs. Wiggins, allow their heavy 
horses 16 lbs. of clover hay, 4 Ibs. of straw, and 18 Ibs, 
of oats daily. This is a much less quantity than is usu- 
ally consumed, or rather wasted daily by our ordinary 
farm horses, and proves that we are very far from being 
as economical as we might be in the matter of feeding. 
In the 19th volume of the Sporting Magazine is a letter 
from Dr. Sully, a physician of extensive practice, giving 
the results of his experience in feeding horses, and they 
are the more entitled to notice, as made in all respects 
with the greatest care and precision. The animals upon 
which his experiments were made, were his own saddle 
or draught horses, usually driven at a rapid pace, and yet 
kept in perfect working order. The kinds of food used 
by Dr. Sully, were divided into four classes, in the fol- 
lowing proportions, and experience proved that they 
were nearly equal in keeping the animals in good condi- 
tion; a slight preference being, however, given to the 
first and second classes, of which potatoes form a part: 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 





Bruised or ground beans, peas, or white corn, 5 5 10 5 
Hay, cut into Chaff, --+-eecese cereee eeeeeeees q 8 10 8! 
Straw, do. eecccecccccccceccccereees FJ 10 10 8| 
Steamed potatoes, «+++ ecceee ceesceeece reece & 5 

Malt dust, or ground oil cake,---+----++++++- .. 2 S 
Brewer’s grains, «+++ -++ees cecereceecseseeeee 6 

Bran, ieee eee eee ee ee ee . 


30 30 30 30 

It must be remembered that the “ white corn *? men- 
tioned is not Indian corn, but the common white grains, 
such as barley, wheat, &c., and that the same quantity 
of ground Indian corn might be substituted for the grain 
in each of these cases. All this food was made into what 
is called manger meat, that is, it was cut and mixed in 
tubs, and fed in the manger, no racks being used for hay 
or straw. Two ounces of salt were allowed to the daily 
feed of each horse; but this we think a rather liberal al- 
Jowance. Any farmer who will look at this table, and 
then at the amount of food he is in the habit of giving 
his horses, in hay and grain, will see there must be a 
great loss somewhere, and might readily calculate whe- 





ther there would not be a saving effected where a num- 


ber of horses are kept to justify the purchase of the fix- 
tures necessary for such a preparation of food. A few 
years since, a failure in our hay crop compelled us to 
keep our working horses on cut straw and corn meal, 
with two or three carrots thrown to each horse daily, 
and never have we had our teams in finer condition, or 
better fitted for the labor of the farm than in that year. 
Our rule is to salt our horses once a week, and to mix 
with the salt for each animal a handful of ashes; asa 
preventive of disease, such as bots, colic, &c., we think 
this method unrivalled. Inno country in the world are 
the great principles of economy in the management of 
the farm so thoroughly studied, and successfully prac- 
ticed, as in Flanders, and no where are the farm horses 
sO universally fat and in fine condition for labor, as there; 
yet the food is all cut, ground, or steamed, before using, 
and racks in stables for horses are unknown. In Eng- 
land, where extensive experiments have been made to 
test the comparative merits of feeding prepared and un- 
prepared food, the saving effected by cut or prepared 
food has been estimated at from one-fourth to one-sixth 
of the expense; probably one-fifth may be about the true 
medinm, It may be added here, that the arguments in 
favor of cutting food for horses, are, so far as the same 
kinds of food are concerned, equally conclusive in favor 
of so feeding other stock. 

The things most necessary for farmers who would like 
to feed their stock economically and yet effectively, (for 
the common economy of farmers in this respect, is the 
greatest of losses,) would seem to be a warm range of 
Stabling, and the proper machine for cutting hay or 
straw, and breaking or grinding the grain. Whatever 
may be the method of feeding animals, it is indispensa- 
ble for their comfort or thrift that they should be pro- 
vided with comfortable, well ventilated, but not hot sta- 
bles. The man who thinks to keep an animal of any 
kind in good condition, exposed to the cold and storms 
of our winters, must have paid little attention to some of 
the first principles of animal economy, and must have 
provided himself with an extra supply of fodder, as it 
will surely be needed. A little attention to keeping up 
the animal heat by comfortable stables, would save much 
food that is now required for that purpose, and which is 
far more costly than providing the stables. 

The implements necessary for feeding animals in this 
way, are not costly. A straw cutter worked by hand, or 
what is better, by horse power, will convert, in a few 
hours, hay or straw enough into chaff to last for days or 
weeks. The grain can be bruised or ground at our corn 
cracker mills, or some of those mills invented for the 
farmer’s use and adapted to such purposes, may be readily 
procured. It surely is not a hard way of feeding horses, 
to mix the food, cut straw or hay, and meal or roots, in 
a comfortable stable; and experience will convince any 
one, as it has us, that it is an expeditious one. One of 
the most decided advantages of a chaff cutter, particu- 
larly if worked by hurse power, is the facility with 
which the thick, and usually wasted stalks of Indian corn, 
may be converted into the most palatable and nutritious 
food. That great improvements may be made in our 
methods of feeding animals, few will doubt; that the 
importance of the subject demands more attention than 
it has yet received, will not be disputed; and any man 
who will furnish facts, having a bearing on the matter, 
will confer a benefit on his fellow farmers. 





FINE STOCK GOING WEST. 

THE farmers of the West appear to understand their 
true policy, and the advantages of their position. There 
is no part of the world offers such advantages for raising 
stock, as the whole valley of the Mississippi. We find 
in the Michigan City Gazette, that ‘‘ Mr. T. J. Field has 
lately returned from Onondaga county, N. Y., bringing 
with him eleven hundred sheep, principally fine Saxons, 
land a very superior lot. Mr. Field availed himself of 
‘the opportunity of attending the great Agricultural Fair 
‘at Rochester, and was much gratified with the exhibition. 
\He bought at Auburn a beautiful Durham heifer, two 
years old, and weighing 1,400 Ibs.” Northern Indiana 
has many public spirited farmers, and any district that 
has such men as Robinson, Steinbergen, Clark, Field, 
and others, will be sure to go ahead. 
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STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN EASTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 





THE following brief notes were taken during a late 
flying trip. 

A steady general improvement is apparent. The soil 
of this section is generally of a hungry, gravelly nature, 
yet varying considerably in its quality and powers of 
production. The farmers are so dividing their lands, as 
to adapt every foot to its most appropriate crop. The 
first settlers of the country and their immediate descend- 
ants, committed a great error in clearing too much of 
the land. The forest was cut off, and cultivation intro- 
duced, where the plow ought never to have entered. 
The consequence was, a scarcity of wood and timber, 
and leaving a great deal of unproductive soil. But the 
present enlightened generation are beginning to correct 
the mistakes of their fathers. Their wood-lands are pro- 
tected with almost as much care as their corn-fields; the 
seeds of the pine have been planted in some of their old 
worn out fields; the barren knolls which were once such 
disagreeable objects in the landscape, are becoming 
covered with beautiful evergreen groves. Anagreeable 
aspect might be given to almost every district of coun- 
try, if due care was only taken to adapt the various pro- 
ductions to the locations to which they are best suited. 
Such a piece of ground, say, is not worth cultivation; it 
will not, perhaps, produce five bushels of rye to theacre. 
Then let it goto wood; and if it will not bear hard wood, 
try pine; if it is too poor for white pine, take pitch pine, 
which even the most barren sands of Cape Cod produce 
in abundance. Wood will soon be more plenty here, 
than it was twenty years ago, and with the improvements 
in culinary utensils, and in warming apartments, the ex- 
penses for fuel are and will be less. 

At Bridgewater we passed through the beautiful vil- 
lage where the Plymouth Co. Ag. Society holds its an- 
nual exhibitions, and which we have taken much plea- 
sure in attending, 

‘*In days of auld lang syne.” 

This section of country abounds in peat bogs, or 

swamps. The natural growth of these swamps is ash, 


variety of corn which is believed to be better adapted to 
this latitude than other kinds. Although a small sort, it 
is found to yield abundantly , from sixty to eighty bushels 
to the acre being frequently produced.* The stalk is 
small, which makes the fodder particularly valuable for 
stock. 

The town of Bridgewater is distinguished for its vari- 
ous mahufactures of iron, cotton gins, &c., and also for 
its excellent Normal and other schools. 

At Easton are the shovel works of Oliver Ames, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the United States. 
Mr. Ames has here invested a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, ahd has brought the manufacture of 
shovels and spades about to perfection. None of the 
English articles of this kind that we have met with, are 
equal to his. He sends his articles to all parts of the 
Union, and even to the West Indies and South America. 

Agricultural Implement Establishments—Growth of Bos- 
ton, $c. Fewcities of the Union have been so uniformly 
and constantly prosperous, as Boston. A large amount 
of surplus capital has enabled her to go through all the 
revolutions in business unscathed; and the construction 
of the numerous rail-roads which connect her with the 
interior, bring to this market the products of a vast ex- 
tent of country, and increase the growth and business of 
that place. It is said that there was more capital ex- 
pended in building in Boston, last year, than there ever 
was in any previous year, the number of buildings erected 
being eleven hundred and eighteen. 

There are several noted establishments for the sale of 
agricultural implements in this city. Jos. Breck & Co., 
proprietors of the New Englaad Farmer, have a large 
seed store, and a large assortment of agricultural and 
horticultural implements. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason occupy a large hall over 
Faneuil Hail Market. The establishment of this con- 
cern is ona very large scale. Their sales of implements 
last season, amounted to forty thousand dollars. Their 
articles, which are manufactured at Worcester, appear 
to be of the very best character and finish. Among the 
articles which we particularly noticed as being valuable 
improvements, were their sub-soil plows, the form and 
structure of which they have so modified and improved 





maple, yellow birch, &c. They are also the home of 
several varieties of indigenous grapes, some of which are 
found to be more productive and nearly equal in quality to 
any of the exotic sorts, when raised in the open air. The 
soil of these swamps is composed of vegetable substances, 
and is in some places of very great depth. It is found to 
be highly valuable in making compost manures, and as a 
dressing for the up-lands. When first taken from its bed, 
this soil, or ‘‘ muck,”? sometimes contains an acid, which 
must be extirpated before it is useful asa manure. The 
use of alkalis, ashes, &c., are found valuable in develop- 
ing and increasing its fertilizing properties. Exposure 
to the action of frosts and rains for a time, it is found 
dissipates the acid and renders the food for plants which 
the soil contains, available. Great care is taken to save 
all the animal manures; there are cellars under most of 
the barns and stables where the manure is mixed with 
bog soil, &c., its properties not being permitted to waste 
away by rapid fermentation. 

Much attention has been paid to reclaiming the swampy 
and boggy lands of this section, by draining, eradicating 
the wild growth, and substituting the cultivated grasses 
in its place. The most productive grass lands in this 
neighborhood, are of this character. When once brought 
well into grass, they require very little care or trouble 
to keep up their productiveness for several years. When| 
they require renovation, it is found to be best to plow! 





them with a sharp plow, subverting the sod as smoothly || 


and evenly as possible, and sowing grass seeds immedi- 
ately on the furrows. The month of August is found to 
be the best season for this purpose. The lands are then) 
generally sufficiently dry to work on, and the young 
grass has ample time to strike a deep root for itself be- 
fore winter sets in. 

The farmers here, usually deem it most profitable to 
cultivate but little land, and manure that highly. They 
raise Indian corn enough generally, for their own use, 
and as large crops of this grain are got here as in any 








that they can afford to sell them at from $8 to $15, ac- 
cording to the size, The smallest and cheapest size is 
adapted to the draught of a yoke of oxen, or pair of 
horses, but in ordinary soils would answer for four oxen 
or horses. Their first sub-soil plow they imported from 
Scotland. It was a ponderous thing, and cost, including 
charges of transportation, $80. We are of the opinion 
that the use of the sub-soil plow will be found very be- 
neficial. By it the ground may be thoroughly loosened 
to the depth of a foot or more if desired, below what is 
reached by the common plow. It is designed to work 
in the furrow of the common plow, and loosens without 
bringing the cold soil to the surface. On lands where 
plants may suffer from want of moisture, this stirring 
the soil to a greater depth will enable them to strike 
deeper root, while at the same time it promotes the ex- 
halation of moisture from below, and brings it within 
the reach of the roots of the plants. On the other hand, 
where the sub-soil is too retentive of water, this same 
operation allows the surplus to descend into the earth, so 
that the plants are not injured by too large a quantity 
coming in contact with their roots. 

Messrs. R., IV. & M., have been for sometime noted 
\for the excellence of their plows for common plowing. 
'Their Eagle Plow has been very successful at the agri- 
cultural exhibitions and plowing matches, in Massachu- 
isetts and elsewhere. They have also a new plow which 





ithey call the Improved Eagle, which is calculated to do 
|more work than the Eagle. This received the first pre- 
'mium ata very particular trial made in Essex county, 
'Mass., in October last. ts 
We also noticed at this establishment, a churn, called 
‘¢ Kendall’s Churn,”? which seems to be a decided im- 
‘provement over any other kind we have seen, not ex- 


‘cepting Gault’s, to which we have heretofore given the 


| * A sample of this variety of corn may be seen at the Culti- 





vator office, which we should be happy to distribute among 


part of the country. We found in this neighborhood, a}|those who will give it a fair trial. 
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preference. Its cost is from two to three dollars, ac- 
cording to size. 

The large establishment of Messrs. Prouty & Co., we 
had not time to visit. 

At Worcester we visited the implement manufactory 
of Messrs R..N.& M. Any farmer or mechanic who 
may have the opportunity, would find an hour or two 
spent here much to his advantage. ‘The wood-work of 
their plows is all got out and fitted for the plow by ma- 
chinery, even to the making of every mortice and tenon, 
and boring every hole. Being thus made, all the plows 
of the same pattern run exactly alike, and if any part of 
the plow should break, any person can put in a new cor- 
responding piece, (by keeping the part on hand,) with 
the greatest precision. The machine which so admira- 
bly performs the work of preparing the wood part of the 
plows, was invented by Mr. Matthews, a very ingenious 
mechanic in the employ of Messrs. R., N. & M. 

The metal which Messrs. R., N. & M. use for making 
their plowshares, is old rail-road wheels, which they 
think is the very best material for this purpose. They 
chill the edge of the share, so that it becomes harder than 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


‘‘Who aims at excellence will be above mediocrity; who 
aims at mediocrity will fall short of it.”’—[Anon. 

Be industrious. We do not mean here the industry of 
ihe hands alone; but that perseverance in whatever we 
undertake, that is the sure precursor of ultimate success. 
Never allow the mind or the body to stagnate; activity 
is necessary to the health of both. Always have some 
worthy end in view, in whatever you undertake; re- 
membering that to fail with good intentions, is more 
honorable than success in an evil cause. 

Cultivate your mind. It is of more importance to the 
young, that their reading should be select, rather than 
extensive. One volume well understood, on any impor- 
tant topic, is better than half a dozen merely skimmed. 
There are many subjects of general utility, with which 
every man should have a partial knowledge at least; but 
it is one of the great faults of modern education to spend 
too much time on studies that rather burden and clog the 
mind, than strengthen and inform it for life’s practical 
duties. Reading, or studying without some definite aim, 
is likely to lead to few useful resulis. How many men 








case-hardened steel, and will wear to a sharp edge.|: 


They have shares of different width and shape for their 
plows, to fit the different soils, and for plowing bog 
meadows they use a share to which a strip of steel is 
nicely fitted, that forms the edge, and may be ground 


sharp. This would make their plow exactly the thing 


wanted for plowing the prairies of the west. 

In passing through the manufacturing districts of Mas- 
sachusetts, one cannot fail to be struck with the indica- 
tions of comfort and happiness which the mechanics and 
operatives exhibit. Their dwellings are neat, tasteful, 
and convenient; and their yards are ornamented with 
evergreens, shrubs, and flowers, which are always to- 
kens of a cultivated mind. 

In fact, the mechanics of Massachusetts occupy a very 
prominent position for respectability and influence—a 
position to which their character and intelligence evi- 
dently entitles them; and it is gratifying to see this class 


of citizens filling, with so much honor to themselves, | 


their proper station in society. 


DISEASE IN POTATOES. 

Dr. G. B. SmirH, a name of weight in the agricultu- 
ral world, in a letter to an editor in Baltimore, suggests 
in relation to the present extensive rot in the potato, 
(which he says has destroyed large quantities of Mercers 
and Pink-eyes this season, in that section of country,) | 





there are who have spent a large part of their lives over 
| books, of whom it may be said, ‘‘ they remember a mass 
'|of things, but nothing distinctly.’ It is possible to cram 

the mind with masses of indigestible materials, destruc- 
‘|tive alike to a healthy and a vigorous action of the intel- 





‘dan powers. Such is not the cultivation of the mind 
jrequired by a young American farmer. 

|| Be economical. No matter if your parents are worth 
‘| millions, it is not the less proper that you should under- 
‘stand the value of money, and the honest, honorable 
||means of acquiring it. What multitudes of young men, 
‘particularly in our cities, make fatal shipwreck of repu- 
\tation, health, and eventually of property, by a neglect 
of this simple maxim. They are aware that their fa- 
thers obtained their wealth by habits of industry, but 


||they are ashamed of the very name. They forget that 


| 


|| wealth in this country passes rapidly from one to another, 
‘|and that he who is rich to-day may be poor to-morrow; 


| 
| 


| 


|;or that he who relies on wealth amassed by his father, 
‘may end his days in a poor-house. It is for the young 
i|here to say whether by industry and economy he will 
|| Secure competence and respectability, or by extrava- 
‘gance and idleness become a worthless beggar and 
''sponging outeast. 

| Be just. In the course of life a man frequently finds 


‘his interests or his opinions crossed and thwarted by 





that it is caused by “hot damp weather, as the potato is those from whom he had a right to expect better things, 
approaching maturity,” and that the disease is a “fungus and the young are apt to fee) such matiers very sensibly. 
belonging to the same class of vegetable growth as rust) But be not rash in your condemnation, Look at their 
and smut in wheat, smut in corn, mould and mildew.’ | conduct carefully, and be just to the motives that prompt 
He says, “ I would recommend that all diseased potatoes! !t- You may find, that were you placed in their posi- 
be carefully taken out and thrown away, that lime, either! tion, the course you now condemn would be the one 
quick or air slaked, be sprinkled among the healthy po-|| Prope! for you, and the one you would be under obliga. 
tatoes, just enough to whiten their surface slightly. * * *, ion to pursue. A little cool consideration would avoid 

The appearance of the disease clearly indicates its cha-,, ™UCh Censoriousness. . 
racter, and the remedy seems almost as clearly a mat-, ‘S/iun avarice. One of the most disagreeable characters 
ter of course.” |}on earth, is that of the grasping, avaricious, penurious 
We think these suggestions are important, and hope ™n. Generosity is perfectly compatible with economy ; 
they will be acted upon at once, where such a remedy is 204 the means which enable some of our most noble 
required. ‘That it was owing to unusually hot and moist. hearted, generous men, todo so much to benefit and bless 
‘mankind, are obtained, not by closefisted penuriousness, 
but by economy. The distance is not greater between 
ject will not be lost sight of, untli the true character of the zenith and the nadir, than between the covetous and 
the economical man: the first banishes every just and 


this formidable disease is established, and, if possible, : 
some check to its spreading discovered. ||honorable feeling from the heart, the other fosters and 
|;ministers to them all. 
THINGS OF IMPORTANCE. || Determine to be useful. No matter what may be your 
To have your cellar well secured against frost; your)|condition in life, you have an influence, and that influ- 
windows and doors in good repair; your woodhouse!!ence should always be exerted ina proper way. The 


weather succeeding that which had been remarkably dry 
as well as warm, seems probable; and we hope the sub- 





with at least a year’s stock of fuel cut and piled in it; 
your yards warm and comfortable; your stables clean 
and well ventilated; your farm implements carefully 
cleaned, repaired, and housed; your district school at- 
tended to, and every thing provided to facilitate educa- 
tion; useful and instructive reading for long winter eve- 
nings; a kind and benevolent heart to the poor; plenty 
of food for your animals; the receipt of an agricultural 
journal; and though last, not least, exemption from debt, 
and a conscience at peace with God and man. 


young have no right to fold up their arms, bury their fa- 

lent, and become the drones of the social hive. Aim 
high, but with prudence; act with determination and 

perseverance; let no obstacle drive you from the path of 

honor and duty, and you may be sure of eventual success. 
| Riches are not within the reach of all: competence is; 
and the latter condition is preferable in every respect to 
|the first. Remember the Deity helps those who help 
| themselves, and that utility is the great end of human 
ltexertion. 
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DRY OR GREEN WOOD FOR FUEL. 





Messrs. EpitTors:—I lately observed in a New Eng- 
land paper, an elaborate argument by a man apparently 
in sober earnest, in favor of using green wood for fuel 
in preference to dry; and I find there are many who en- 
tertain similar ideas. Although I have no doubts on the 
matter myself, I should be pleased if you would give 
your opinion on the subject through the Cultivator. 

INQUIRER. 


An old book, the ‘‘ Prompter,”? recommended that 
back-logs should be green, and the reason assigned was, 
that as only the front of the log should burn, a green one 
was better than a dry one, as the latter would be apt to 
get on fire on all sides at the same time. As back-logs 


have, however, gome out of fashion, this, the only ad-|) 


missible case in which green wood was the best, may 
be considered as testimony in favor of dry wood for fuel 
in all other cases. 

Wood seasoned or dried at a temperature of 100° 
weighs about one-third less than green wood; for while 
some kinds will lose only about 25 per cent., there are 
Others that will lose 50 per cent. Asa cord of green 
wood will weigh on an average more than 4,000 pounds, 
every cord will contain some thirteen hundred pounds of 
water, or about one hundred and seventy gallons. This 
water must be raised to the boiling heat, and expelled 
by evaporation before the wood containing it can possi- 
bly burn. All the heat required for this purpose passes 
off in the latent state, and is lost to all useful purposes. 
The man, therefore, who burns green wood, loses pre- 
cisely as much caloric, or in other words, of his wood, 
in every cord, as would be required to boil away 170 
gallons of water. What part that would be, he can esti- 
mate for himself. 

But, says the acvocate of green wood, all the fluids of 
the living tree are not water. The sap holds in solution 


sugar, gum, starch, resin, &c., all of which are inflam-|| 


mable substances, or will burn. This is true; but none 
of these substances are lost when green wood is dried; 
all remain for the benefit of the fuel; on the contrary, | 
none of these will burn until free from the water holding 
them in solution, and much of them is driven off by the 
heat required for that evaporation. View the matter 
then as we may, there is a loss in burning green wood. 


The best wood for fuel is that which is cut green, split 
into suitable sizes, and thoroughly and quickly dried, 
with as little exposure to rain or moisture as possible. 
There are some who cut and split their wood while ina 
sound and green state; but this is left exposed to the 
weather perhaps year after year, until the substances we 
have named as originally existing in it, and which con- 
tribute so much to its value, have become wasted, and/|| 
even the texture of the wood itself partially changed. 
Such wood is of little value; indeed, it may be doubted}; 
whether in this condition it will afford as much heat as 
when green. 
being cut when full of sap, and instead of being split and 
prepared for drying, it is left in logs, in which state the} 
juices ferment, sour, and this chemical change seriously 
injures the wood for fuel. Experiments carefully made, 
have demonstrated that dry wood will keep the thermo- 
meter ata higher range, and for a longer time, than|| 
green wood will do, pound for pound of each being used || 
in the trials. Dry wood should not be made too fine, 
when economy in burning is consulted. If too fine, the || 
heat will be too violent, in proportion to its duration, 
whereas by allowing sticks of suitable size, the heat willl 
be more equal and permanent. Our experience and our 
experiments have convinced us that burning green woul 
is vexatious in practice and miserable in economy. 





WINTERING FARM STOCK. 





Messrs. Epirors—As we are now in the foddering || 
season, I offer a few remarks on the subject of winter- 
ing stock. Having noticed in various sections, a want 
of attention on the part of the farmer, it may not be 
amiss to admonish him at this season of the year. 

Many seem to say by their management, thaf young 


|Pecially for the young 


Wood, too, is frequently damaged by}; 


compelled to skin more or less before spring, for want 
of attention. Let no more stock be kept on a farm than 
can be at all times in thriving condition, with shelters 
to protect them from the chilling blasts of winter, es- 
; give them the best of hay, 
‘morning, noon and night; and if they do not thrive, a 
jlittle grain may not be amiss. Calves may be fed oats 
in winter without injury, say a pint per day, till accus- 
tomed to grain; then increase the mess till you give a 
quartat morning and night. Calves thus wintered, with 
good pasture the following summer, when dressed in 
the fall, will weigh from five to six hundred weight. 
Many of our best colts are injured by the first wintering, 
and are not worth as much in the spring as when wean- 
ed in the fall. Thus you see a loss of fodder and growth, 
and many times midsummer is past before they begin to 
thrive. The growth of the stock is the profit of the 
farm, therefore daily care should be taken to see that 
they are constantly improving. Let every foddering 
show that your stock is gaining, and in the spring you 
will feel rewarded for your winter’s toil. 


Dutchess co., Nov. 23, 1843. J.G. W. 





SOWING INDIAN CORN BROADCAST 





Messrs. GAYLorD & TucKER—Having seeen sundry 
‘interesting communications in your valuable journal, re- 
‘lative to the immense yield of corn sown broadcast, I 
am induced to give you “ my experience,” though it is 
the result of an experiment on a small scale. In the 
spring of °42, I prepared two squares in my garden, each 
20 feet by 30, and sowed them with corn—about half a 
gallon to each square—though this is too much. When 
‘about waist high, I commenced pulling it up by the 
‘roots, and feeding it green, to a fine Durham heifer and 
some pigs; the latter devouring it as greedily as the 
former 

I pulled up and resowed these squares four times du 
ring the season, and kept the animals in the finest order, 
without any thing else worth naming. This year I did 
the same thing; and I am satisfied nothing will produce 
jhalf as much as corn thus planted or sown. Every time 
iI stripped a square, it was forthwith highly manured, and 
lat once spaded up and resown; and this season I had 
lcorn thigh high, when frost came. I generally fed the 
icorn as it was pulled up, but sometimes, for a relish or 
ichange, it was cut up and seasoned with meal and salt. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 23, 1843. ALPHA 











CARE OF BEES, 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TuCKER:—These interesting in- 
‘sects occupy a partof our garden. I prefer having them 
‘hung on a shelf supported by a frame, which prevents 
linsects, the ants in particular, from climbing to them. 
I spiked pieces to the rafters of an out-house, on the 
‘north part of the garden. These pieces have the same 
|pitch of the rafters: to these I pinned perpendicular pie- 
ices of boards, w ith cross pieces at the bottom; on these 
II placed a shelf, and affixed a roof of boards extending 
from the out-house roof. 
| Persons wishing their bees to swarm more frequently 
ithan they do under cover, may effect this object simply 
jby exposing them to the rays of the sun. I speak from 
/experience. Last summer I had two hives, neither of 
lwhich swarmed during the summer. In the fall, I parted 
with one of them, and in the spring lowered the remain- 
ling hive, so that the rays of the sun had a strong power 

on the hive, whenever it shone, and it produced three 
swarms nearly at the same time, viz: on the 23d, 24th, 
and 26th days of June. 
| The grape vine is a pretty thing for bees to alight on 
‘when they swarm, and it should be planted near them 
ifor that purpose. I have never hived swarms with so 
little trouble, as when they alighted on the grape vine. 
JoHn M. HARLAN. 


| Chester Co., Pa., July, 1843. 





There are two silk factories in operation in Rich 
mond, Indiana, which manufacture the best silk for 





‘stock will not grow and thrive in winter, and some are 





dresses, gentlemen’s vests, handkerchiefs, &c. 
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Domestic Economp. 








Sap Boiling Apparatus—Side view.—( Fig. 12.) 

EXPLANATION. 

A. Fire-Place or arch. 

B. B. Air flues, going through un- 
der the wood to clear the coals 
and admit air. 

C. Space for burning out extra coals. 

D. Door to prevent the cold air 
striking the pans. 

G. Wall to prevent the cold air 

Front view. (Fig. 13.) striking the sides of the pans. 

P. P. Pans nine inches deep; much better than shal- 


low ones. 


T. Tub for feeding. 
Sheet iron covers may be used to advantage for shut- 


ting out cold air. 
To manufacture on a large scale, use another pan, or 


increase the width. 








Messrs. Gaytorp & TucKER:—I write you at this 
time, te communicate to you a plan (figs. 12 and 13,) 
for boiling sap for sugar, which we have used and find 
to be a very great convenience and improvement on the| 
common mode of boiling. The advantages are: Ist. 
It saves a large amount of fuel; 2nd, hemlock, or other 
soft wood, if cut in season to dry, is as good as any; 3d,/ 
the manner of admitting air causes a more complete and | 
rapid combustion with any kind of fuel; 4th, the neat- 
ness of it in guarding the boiler from smoke, soot, coals 
and ashes; and last, that a person can tend it without 
being burned and smoked almost to death. I have a 
shed built over this furnace, which forms a safe and 
cheap place of storage for the tubs, during the year. 

I am sure that if this plan was generally adopted, or 
some other as good, it would greatly increase the amount 
of home manufactured sugar, and save much to the peo- 
ple of the northern states, by making the manufacture 
of it a pleasure instead of an irksome task. 

Royalton, Vt., March 30, 1843. AN OBSERVER. 





MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 





THE maple sugar exhibited by Mr. Joe. WoopworTH 
of Jefferson county, and which received the first pre-| 
mium of the State Ag. Society, at Rochester, was far 
superior to any thing we had before seen, being nearly 
equal in whiteness, purity, and grain, to the best refined 
loaf sugar. The following is the statement furnished 
by Mr. W., of the manner of making and clarifying this| 
superior sugar: 

** In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs and ket- 


tles all perfectly clean; I boil the sap ina potash kettle, | 
set in an arch in such a manner that the edge of the’ 


kettle is defended all around from the fire; I boil through 


_ the day, taking care not to have any thing in the kettle 


that will give color to the sap, and to keep it well skim- 


mec. At night I leave fire enough under the kettle to! 
boil the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the next morn-| 
ing; I then take it out of the kettle and strain it through | 
'|in the small end make them the size of a pin; by blow- 


a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet enough; if not, I 
put it into a caldron kettle, (which I have hung ona 
pole in such a manner that I can swing it on and off the 
fire at pleasure,) and boil it till it is sweet enough, and 
then strain it into the tub and let it stand till the next 
morning; I then take it and the syrup in the kettle and 


|| 








put all together into the caldron and sugar it off. 


**T use, to clarify, say 100 pounds of sugar, the whites 
of five or six eggs well beaten, about one quart of new 
milk, and a spoonful of saleratus, all well mixed with 
the syrup before it is scalding hot. I then make a 
moderate fire directly under the caldron, until the scum 
is all raised, then skim it off clean, taking care not to 
let it boil so as to rise in the kettle before I have done 
skimming it; I then sugar it off, leaving it so damp 
that it will drain a little. I let it remain in the kettle 
until it is well granulated. I then put it into boxes 
made smallest at the bottom, that will hold from 50 to 
70 pounds, having a thin piece of board fitted in two or 
three inches above the bottom, which is bored full of 
small holes to let the molasses drain through, which 4 
keep drawn off by a tap through the bottom. I put on 
the top of the sugar in the box a clean damp cloth, and 
over that a board well fitted in so @ to exclude the air 
from the sugar. After it has done, or nearly done 
draining, I dissolve it and sugar it off again, going 
through with the same process in clarifying and drain- 
ing as before.” 


MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 








Our correspondent, ‘*G. C. M.” of Greenfield, Mass., 
after alluding to the difficulty often experienced in mak- 
ing butter in cold weather, gives the method pursued by 
his family, as follows:—‘* When the milk is strained, 
it is put upon the stove and heated to near or quite scald- 
ing heat, and then set away forthe creamtorise. After 
sufficient cream is gathered for a churning, it is placed 
where it will be kept warm a sufficient time for it to 
sour, (usually about 24 hours,) when it is subjected to 
the process of churning, which rarely occupies more 
than 20 or 30 minutes. Previous to our pursuing this 
method, it often required from two to three and some- 
itimes four hours to accomplish the same result.” 

In this way, we doubt not, as fine yellow butter may 
|be made in winter as in summer. Mr. MERRIFIELD, a 
farmer of this county, by whom we are supplied with 
butter of the finest quality, lets the milk stand twelve 
hours, when it is removed to the stove, and scalded over 
a slow fire to near boiling heat. The pans are then re- 
moved to the cellar tocool. By this method he finds no 
difficulty in making good butter in winter. 








TO MAKE BISCUIT OR ROLLS, 





Messrs. Epirors—I would be glad to acquaint your- 
selves and the readers of the Cultivator, with the fol- 
lowing receipt (not generally known, I believe,) for 
the making of good and wholesome biscuit or rolls. It 
has been in use for a length of time with some of my 
friends, and is their usual method of making bread in 
the above mentioned forms. Should any fail on the 
first or second trial of the experiment, they may be as- 
sured of a defect in some of the materials employed, or 
a want of strict compliance with the terms of the re- 
ceipt, which are as follows: 

Put two tea spoonsful of cream tartar finely pulver- 
ized, into one quart of dry flour, then dissolve three 
fourths of a tea spoonful of sup. carb. of soda into 
warm new milk, sufficient when mingled with the 
flour, to make the paste of the ordinary consistence for 





‘soft biscuit; then mix and bake in the form of rolls or 
biscuits, tor about twenty minutes. These directions, if 
strictly followed, will render the bread extremely light 
jand of a superior whiteness and flavor. H. L. Y. 


| East Avon, N. ¥. Dec. 19. 





“NEST EGGS.” 





‘«°G. C. M.” informs us that he manufactures “nest 
eggs ” as follows:—** Take eggs and make holes in the 
‘large ends about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, and 


ing, force out their contents. Then take calcined gyp- 
sum and Spanish white, about equal parts; mix them 
with water to the consistency of stitf paste, and fill the 
shells quite full with it, and place them in a warm place 
to dry. When dry, the substance will be quite hard. 
If the hens chance to break the shells of such eggs as 
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these, there still remains good formed ones, and those| 
of better consistency than chalk.” 





TO COOK A BULLOCK’S HEART. 


Wash it well and dry it thoroughly; then prepare the 
seasoning, made with crumbs of bread, thyme and 
parsley, or any meat herbs, and an onion chopped fine, 
with a little suet and some pepper and salt, all mixed 
together and put into the heart, the opening of which is to 
be sewn up so as to prevent the stuffing from getting out. 
Bake it, and while it is cooking, rub it occasionally 
with lard, to prevent the skin from becoming too hard. 
—([Condensed from an article on cottage economy and 
cookery, in the Journal of the Royal Ag. Soc.] 





BACON AND CABBAGE. 


This is a very common dish in this country, particu- 
larly in the south and west. The articles are commonly 
put into the pots separately, but the Journal above re- 
ferred to, says ‘it will be found a great improvement, 
if instead of that, a hole be cut in the head of the cab- 
bage, and a quarter or half a pound of fat bacon is 
thrust into it as a plug. The head of the cabbage 


bor, I gave it a strong dose of lobelia, and got him on 
his legs and made him exercise much against his will, 
and within one hour he began to eat hay and got well 
immediately. G. S. P. 
Randolph, Vt. Nov. 1, 1843. 





BLIND TEETH IN HORSES. 





REFERRING to an article on this subject, in the Dec. 
No. of the Cultivator, Mr. L. Puysicx of Maryland, in 
a letter to us, says: 

«<I observe that you are desirous to obtain all the in- 
formation you can collect about “ blind teeth ”’ in horses. 
This was a matter entirely new to me till last summer, 
when one of my horses had nearly lost the use of his 
sight; which I attributed to over work, he being of a 
restless disposition when at work. Some time after the 
predisposition to blindness was discovered, (the sight 
of one eye being almost, if not entirely gone,) he was 
sent to the blacksmith to be shod. The smith told the 
boy, that if a certain tooth, pointing it out to the boy, 
was not extracted, the horse would soon be entirely 
blind; and without my assent, took a hammer and a 





should then be tied over so as to confine the leaves, and 
the cabbage boiled in a napkin, to preventall escape of 
fat, which will thus be imparted to the vegetable, and 
render it so much more mellow and savory, that any 
housewife who tries it will never dress it in any other 
way.” 





TRIPE AND SOUSE. 


TRIPE, after being scoured, should be soaked in salt 
and water seven or eight days—changing the water 
every other day—then boil it tender, which will take 
eight or ten hours. It is then fit for broiling, frying, 
or pickling. It is pickled in the same manner as 
souse.— Mrs. Ellis’s Housekeeping Made Easy. 

SousE.—Take pigs’ ears and feet, clean them tho- 


piece of bar iron, as described by the boy—rather bar- 
|barous pulling—and knocked it out.. The boy said 
that there was no evidence of pain experienced by the 
horse, and that the tooth dropped out with the first 
stroke of the hammer. Whether this was the cause of 
blindness or not, I cannot say; but the horse very short. 
ly afterward recovered his sight, which since then con 
tinues good.” 





REMEDY FOR BARREN SOWS. 





WE here give another extract from the letter of Col. 
BonNnER, alluded to in another part of this paper: 

‘¢ While writing, I have thought it not amiss to give 
you the favorable results of an experiment of mine upon 
a fine Berkshire sow, purchased last fall of Mr. C. N. 





roughly, then soak them in salt and water for several 
days. Boil them tender and split them—they are then 
good fried. If you wish to souse them when cold, turn 
boiling vinegar on them, spiced with pepper-corns and 
mace. Cloves improve the taste, but turns them a dark 
color. Adda little salt. They will keep good pickled 
five or six weeks. Fry them in lard.—Ib. 








Deterinarp DMepariment. 





BLACK LEG IN CALVES. 





Messrs. Epirors—Having seen a number of articles 
in your excellent paper concerning a disease called the 
black leg, (which is so formidable an enemy to the 
rearing of calves,) and knowing that any light on the 
subject would be very acceptable, I feel in duty bound 
to give you what has come to my knowledge, and what 
little I have seen concerning this disease, the remedy, 
&c. This disease generally attacks the fattest and best; 
therefore it is hardly for the interest of the farmer to 
keep his young cattle in very highorder. It has proved 
fatal in every case in my knowledge with one excep- 
tion. We have met with some loss every year since 
my remembrance, in this neighborhood, from this dis- 
‘ease, and some years to quite an extent. We have 
generally practiced bleeding in the fall as a preven- 
tive during winter, and for a few years I believed we 
had a sure remedy. I practiced it four or five years, 
and never lost any in the time, except those that by 
mistake or for some reason, were not bled; but in the 
winters of 1841-2, I undertook to winter thirteen cakves, 
all of which had been thoroughly bled; and before 
spring, five of them died of the black leg; they were 
kept in a small yard, and not permitted to run out any, 
and were housed nights, and kept in good order; I 
thought it owing in part to their close confinement and 
being in good flesh, and last winter I let my calves have 
more chance for exercise, obliging them to go eighty 
rods for their drink; but notwithstanding, about the 
middle of the winter I discovered that one of the best 
had every symptom of the above disease, and I counted 


Bement, near your city. She was over two years old 
when I bought her, and although she ran regularly with 


even been in pig, to his knowledge. With a full know- 
ledge of these facts, I purchased her. On the first of 
November last, I found her in season for the boar, and 
turned her in the pen to one of mine; he served her re- 
‘peatedly for two days. In about twenty days I found 
|her again in season for the boar, and was persuaded by 
many friends that she was too fat to breed. I put her 
again to the boar, and turned her out in the woods with- 
out any food, to reduce her. She continued to reduce 
daily, and got quite poor, but was in season for the boar 
every eighteen & twenty-one days, and was as regularly 
served by different boars, until about the 10th of June. 
[ then concluded to half spay her; or, in other words, 
to take out one of her cvaries, or prides, as we Georgi- 
anscall them. I did so by making or cutting an incision 
‘in her right side, and took from her as large a pride as 
[ever saw. In the latter part of July thereafter, [ dis- 
covered her again in heat for the boar, and turned her, 
into a pen to my imported boar, Ontario, and I am: 


on the 13th inst., she produced me six fine pigs—five 
sows, and one boar pig. I would further remark, that 
ishe had on previous occasions been served by Ontario, 
land that her condition as to flesh, &c., was about the 
same it had been for several months, and the treatment 
precisely the same. It is the first and only instance of 
ithe kind I ever heard of, and thinking it possible that 
‘some of your many readers might have a sow similarly: 
|constituted, concluded to give you the above fact.” 

| We know of several instances where great disappoint- 
ment and loss has been caused by the failure of sows to 
breed. Although, so far as we know, his remedy is 
\perfectly novel, it is based on strict physiological prin- 


‘ciples. Excessive ardor, or frequently repeated sexual 





‘the removal of an ovary, by lessening the first, had a 
\direct tendency to produce the result desired. It is more 
than possible that the reduction of flesh might have been 


lalso useful, as the pressure of fat usually closes the Fal- 





him as good as dead; but at the suggestion of a neigh- 


Hopian tubes and effectually prevents impregnation 


|his boars she had never produced a litter of pigs, or had . 


pleased to tell, that she not only proved in pig, but that - 


‘connection, is usually a hindrance to impregnation, and - 
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COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 
Now erecting for Dr. JoHN A. Locxwoop, U.S. N., near New-Castle, Del., looking from the Northwest. 





Messrs. GayLtorp & Tucker—I herewith send you » 
the plans of a Cottage Residence now erecting nearNew, &§ 
“ E 

q 

¢ 





Castle, Delaware, for Dr. Joun A. Lockwoop, U.S. N. 
The building is of brick; to be stuecoed and colored in 
imitation of stone. ‘The whole area under the princi-. , 
pal building is cellarroom. ‘The building is 28 by 52 
feet, and the wing 16 by 19 feet. On the eastside look- 
ing toward the Delaware, is a veranda the whole length 
of house, (32 feet,) and on the west, or entrance front, || 
a porch 8 by 10 feet. The tloors of veranda and porch 
are of stone. ti 
River Front. } 


— ——— 
— — 








ISKI1 
























| Chamber Floor.—( Fig. 5.) 

| The contracts are all made, and the building is now 
jin progress of erection, the cost being a trifle over 
1 $2,000. 

My intention has been to design a cottage that should 
be economical in its cost, and yet of a character that 
|| would harmonize with that beautiful rural district—its 
|! undulating bosom, its ancient and luxuriating thorn 
lhedges, with an occasional ‘* brave old oak,” or ver- 
‘dant grove of fruit or forest trees, and the whole skirted 
on the east and south by the broad waters of the Dela- 
ware. I trust I shall not be chargeable with the crime 
of having done any thing to mar the fair face of that 
beautiful landseape. Yours with esteem, 

Newburgh, Sept. 23, 1843. T. M. NIVEN. 








TOBACCO CULTURE—INFORMATION WANTED 














a = 

Entrance Front.—Plan of Prineipal Floor.—( Fig. 4.) WE shall be glad to receive a reply to the following 
A. Drawing Room, 20 by 16. H. Cloak and Umbrella Closet ||inquiries, from some one familiar with the cultivation 
B. Dining Room, 13 by 16. I, Wing Entry. of Tobacco: 
7 Secaeels ser 3s. 4 Section. EpiTors oF THE CULTIVATOR—Will you, or some of 
g Kitchen, 15 by 16. ig cena ne your southern correspondents, give through your valu- 
F. China Closet. M. Veranda. jable paper, some information relative to the culture of 
G. Kitchen Pantry. N. Porch. ‘Tobacco, in the latitude of New-York. What kind of 


pote yg - 2 : 
By referring to plan of principal floor, it will be||soil—time of planting—manner of curing—value in 


en that the casement windows, opening upon veranda |, market, and where can seed be procured? 

from without, have the appearance of double windows,|, Yonkers, Dec. 1, 1843. H. §. 
whereas nothing but single casement windows are seen. |! 
This was done for two reasons; first, that the river front|) THe U.S. Senate has a superb Brussels carpet made in 
might present an open and inviting appearance, (the real) Germantown, near Philadelphia, of superior texture and 
and false windows all having venetian blinds,) and se- rich colors. Searlet ground with yellow stars. The new 
condly, that the real windows might be in their proper, President’s room has another splendid carpet made in 
places in reference to the Drawing and Dining Rooms.|)‘Thompsontown. An extensive manufactory of Brussels 
The same (evice is resorted to in the Library, (C.)|'carpeting and rugs is carried on in the Sing Sing prison. 
while a real double window is seen in the end of the|| By a measurement lately made by one skilled in curi- 
Drawing room, (A.) This must answerasa cheap sub-|/osities, it is found that the silk worm’s thread is so fine 
stitute for a bay window, which would have been desi-||that one drachm of it will extend a distance of one hun - 
rable on some accounts. Many would also prefer fold-|\dred and eighty-five miles and ninety-two feet, while the 
ing doors between drawing and dining rooms, but in same weight ofacommon grass spider's thread will reach 
this instance they were not desired. j:two hundred and twelve miles and seventy-four fort. 
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«a ‘ FORTUNE,” A PAULAR| MERINO BUCK, 
Bred and owned by SoLtomon W. JEWETT, Esq. of Weybridge, Vermont. 








Messrs. GAytorD & TUCKER: 

The Paular Merino Sheep, when originally imported: 
from Spain into this country, were, compared with the; 
other Spanish fine wooled sheep, large strong ani imals, | 
with heavy fleeces, containing a considerable quantity | 
of jarr or coarse hair. The form of this variety was 
good, but they were characterized by a huge dewlap 
extending from the jaw to the brisket, so plated and 
doubled, that if severed from the neck, it would extend} 
to twice the length of that member. Numerous large) 
folds or wrinkles in the skin, extended over the neck, 
and occasionally on other parts of the body. An ugly} 
head, the face often singularly wrinkled; the former! 
surmounted with massive horns, completed the portrait. | 
The wool was exceedingly compact, gummy, black, 
and hard to the feel when grasped externally. Their 
weight of fleece among prime sheep of the variety, was} 
from six to seven pounds of wool, (washed on the back) | 
to the buck, and from four to four and a half, and even 
five pounds, to the ewe. They were found to bear the} 
cold winters and changeable climate of the U. States, | 
oetter than any other Spanish variety; and though 
coarser wooled, and more unsightly than some others, | 
they have ultimately obtained the preference over all. | 

By far the largest portion of Paulars introduced into! 
the U. States, and perhaps the only large importation of| 
which any authentic history remains, was that made by| 
the Hon. Wn. JARvis, in 1809 and 1810. This gentle-| 
man was acting as the Consul of the U. States at Lisbon, | 
at the time that the Spanish government, pressed by the! 
victorious French, was driven to raise funds by confis- | 
cating and selling the property of the Spanish nobles! 
who had espoused the cause of the invaders. ‘The flock | 
called Paulars, (from the Paular convent,) were the pro-| 
perty of the infamously celebrated Godoy, the “ Prince | 
of Peace.” They, with two or three other celebrated: 
flocks, (the Montarco, the Negretti, and the Aqueirres,) 
were in the vicinity of Badajos, and were daily thinned 
for the subsistence of the Spanish troops. The Paulars 
were reduced to 7,500, when fortunately they were res- 
cued by three individuals. These were the English) 
Minister, who obtained and forwarded 4,000 to his Sove- 
reign; Consul Jarvis, and Gen. Downie, an English-| 
man, who purchased the remainder. Mr. Jarvis ship-| 
ped about 1,000 Paulars to the U. States, with drafts) 
from the other. three flocks abovementioned, and 200) 
Escurials. Some Paulars purchased of Gen. Downie, | 
wae subsequently imported from Spain into the U.| 
States. 


It may be well here to state that the sheep imported |. 


by Chancellor Livingston, were not Paulars, as has been 
supposed by many, but were from the Rambouillet 
flock of Merinoes in France. I do not know that this 
flock belongs to any distinct family, or sub-variety of 
the Merinoes, but suppose they were originally selected 
| without discrimination, from the prime flocks of Spain. 

As in France, Sweden, and every other country ta 
which it has been exported, the Merino has decidedly 
improved in the U. States. Larger sheep—heavie1 
fleeces—more symmetrical careases have been obtained, 
than could be found in any of the early importations, 
Our colder climate—to say nothing of the skill of Ame- 
rican breeders—has increased the fineness of the Pau- 
lars; our pastures, infinitely more nutricious than the 
scorched plains or uncultivated mountains of Spain, have 
enlarged the carcass, and given weight to the fleeee. 
our breeders have robbed them of a little of their origi- 
nal hideousness! Improvement in the latter particular, 
might have been carried still farther, had it been de- 
sired! But a Paular without his * ruffle,” would be like 
a white Berkshire—nobody would give credence to his 
pedigree! 

It is often asserted that there are no pure Paulars now 
in the U. States. Individually, I consider this a matter 
of the least possible importance. There are sheep 
which no one will deny are pure Merinoes, that are 


‘mainly descended from the Paular stock, and which are 


in every point of view superior to the original Paulars. If 
they are not Paulars, they are an improvement on Pau- 
lars. Consul Jarvis, in his private flock, mixed his dif- 
ferent varieties as the French did at Rambouillet. In 
his judgment, it resulted in the improvement of all. 
But Mr. Jarvis kept but a small portion of the Paulars 
he imported. They were sold in every part of theUnion. 

For the satisfaction of those who esteem the Paular 
pedigree, as the lawyers say, a sine qua non, I perhaps 
should state that there are pure Paulars in the U. States, 
in the hands of various individuals? How is this known? 
How are the pedigrees of our cattle known? Have we 
any thing to show for it, but the assertions of honorable 
and veracious men? How is the pedigree of a Durham 
bull or cow placed in the English Herd Book? Is it 
not done on the assertion of the breeder? Now there 
are honorable and veracious men who trace back their 
Paular sheep directly to Mr. Jarvis’ and other importa- 
tions—who had bred them, or knew of their being bred, 
directly from such imported sheep—and who assert that 
they never have been crossed with any other variety 


|Are their assertions entitled to less credit than the cat 


tle breeder’s assertions? 
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The portrait at the head of this article, is that of the! 
Paular buck ‘‘ Fortune,” owned by S. W. Jewett of 
of Weybridge, Vt. He was bred by that gentleman, 
sold by him a lamb, and subsequently re-purchased at 
$200. Mr. Jewett considered him superior to his cele- 
brated «* Don Pedro,” so often alluded to in our agri- 
cultural periodicals. The fleeces of these animals, well 
washed on the back, has been as follows: 


Don Pedro. Fortune. 
Ist year,...... 6 lbs. 7 oz. 7 lbs. 9 oz. 
Dd FORFs. cee - 9 lbs. 4 02. 12 Ibs. 
3d Year, .cccee 12 lbs. 13 lbs. 4 oz. 
4th year,...... 14 Ibs. 
5th year,.....- 13 lbs. 


«¢ Fortune’s” live weight is about 140 lbs. 

Mr. Jewett states that the full blood yearlings of For- 
tune’s get, taking bucks, wethers and ewes together, 
will average between five and six pounds of washed 
wool. 

The accuracy of the above portrait, I have had no 
opportunity of testing by personal inspection. Mr. 
Jewett thinks it an uncommonly faithful one. If so, 
Fortune is truly a remarkable sheep—better in the fore 
rib and bosom, and with less dew-lap, than any thorough 
bred Merino I have ever seen. I suppose in fact, this 
buck is every way a remarkable one. I am satisfied 
that Mr. Jewett has no design to exaggerate in relation 
to his fleeces, or in other particulars in relation to his 
sheep. In proof of this, I offer the following facts :— 
This spring, I ordered a small lot of sheep of him. He 
was unable to forward but two—a buck and an ewe. 
They were about 13 months old at the time of their ar- 
rival. I had them well washed. To make ‘assurance, 
doubly sure,’ I sent a pair of small steelyards to the 
** sealer of weights and measures,” and invited in some 
neighboring breeders. Both fleeces were accurately 
weighed by the newly tried steelyards, in the presence 
of all, and the buck’s fleece weighed 8 lbs., the ewe’s 5 
Ibs. 12 oz. On the first day of Dec. inst., I had the buck 
weighed. Including two light straps, weighing say 1 
pound, he weighed 147 lbs. The ewe, I think propor- 
tionably heavy. So far, then, my buck beats both his 
sire and Don Pedro. I never have seen finer formed 
pure bred Merinoes than either of them, nor finer wooled 
ones. The ewe I think decidedly the best I have ever 
seen. I have a small flock of Merino ewes, which, in- 
cluding yearlings and all, averaged above 5 lbs. of 
wool per head. A portion of them took the first prize 
in two counties this fall, but none of them equal the 
the sheep purchased of Mr. Jewett. Both of the latter, | 
however, and in fact all of them, are terribly wrinkled, 
—have huge pendulous dew-laps, and an ‘“‘apron” (a 
large flap of loose skin depending from the brisket,) 
which falls nearly to the ground as they graze. 

So, Mr. Editor, I have fulfilled your request to tell 
you what I know of Paulars in general; ‘‘ Fortune’s” 
character, pretensions, and progeny, in particular. 

Yours truly, Henry 8S. RANDALL. 

Cortland Village, Dec. 1843. 





EXPERIMENT WITH GREEN MANURES. 





Messrs. Eptrors:—The query in your November 
number, (p. 172,) relative to “‘ green manures,” opens 
a subject which is important to that large section of 
eountry where corn usually sells from ten to fifteen ets., 
wheat from thirty to sixty cents per bushel, and other 





crops in proportion, and where of course it behooves 
farmers to manure their lands not only well but cheaply.| 
Having recently tried some successful experiments with 
green manures, on exhausted land, I propose to give 


the results to your readers. | 


The farm is ‘* bottom ” land, 140 acres, slightly roll-|/nished by the Mayville Sentinel, we see there was a- 





jeet was to restore these old fields at the least expense 
practicable. InSeptember, 1840, one of these (30 acres) 
was sown in wheat, red bearded, 5 pecks to the acre, 
and in March, 1841, 3 bushels of clover seed sown on 
the 30 acres of wheat. The crop of 1841 was just 8 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and was a fair measure of 
the average capabilities of the land in its then condition. 
The spring of 1842 was an early one, and on the 9th of 
May, the 30 acres of clover being in full blossom, and 
divided into two lots of 14 and 16 acres, 118 hogs were 
turned to pasture on each lot alternately, and kept fat 
without any other food than the clover tops, until the 
Ist of September. From the 15th to the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1842, fourteen acres of the clover sward was 
broken up, and with 20 acres of the adjoining new land, 
sown in wheat (red bearded, 5 pecks to the acre.) 
The crop of 4843, was 18 1-4 bushels of wheat to the 
acre on the 14 acres of old field, and 14 1-2 bushels per 
acre on the 20 acres of new land. The average wheat 
crop of 1843, in this neighborhood, did not equal that 
of 1841. There is now, without any expense of seeding, 
a fine crop of young clover on the 14 acres of old field, 
the remaining 16 acres being under a different course 
of experiment. 

The advantages of this mode of restoring exhausted 
soils, of the kind above described, where labor is dear 
and the produce of land cheap, are several: 

Ist. The expense of preparing and hauling artificial 
manures is avoided. 

2d. The pasturage of the hogs (3 to the acre, 4 mo’s,) 
on clover, pays for the use of the land and expense of 
sowing and seed. And as hogs eat little else than the 
clover tops, they do not check its growth, and the dung 
they leave is as valuable for manure as the clover they 
eat. 

3d. The clover, if not pastured too close, will always 
scatter seed enough to cover the ground the next year 
with a new crop. 

I ought to have stated that 3 acres of the 14, had 52 
ox cart loads of well rotted horse manure, and 3 other 
acres had 100 bushels of fresh slaked lime scattered 
over the clover sward before it was plowed in. The 
land was well plowed once, and harrowed twice. The 
stable manure produced a slight effect for the better 
on the wheat crop; the lime none perceptible. I will 
watch the effect of each on the coming clover crop. I 
attribute, therefore, nearly all the increase of the wheat 
crop to the effects of the green clover and fresh hog 
manure. If Iam right in this, the account for 1843 will 
stand thus: 

COST OF MANURES. GAIN. 


50 cart loads horse litter on 3 
acres, at $c. pet load, $4-00 s bushels wheat at 60 c. $4-80 


100 bu. lime on 3 a. at 7 c. 7-00 
i4 acres, clover sod and hog 140 bu’s of wheat, increased 

manure, paid for by pasture, crop, at 60 C.,+++++- $84-00 

I do not give this single experiment as a safe basis 
for any system whatever; but as many of your readers, 
like myself, occupy lands where any mode of manuring 
costing more than four or five dollars per acre would 
occasion a loss, even if the average crop were doubled, 
an efficient and less expensive mode of manuring than 
is practiced where the produce of the soil brings a higher 
price, is much needed, and I earnestly desire to see the 
attention of the many intelligent correspondents of your 
valuable and widely circulated paper turned to this sub- 
ject. Very respectfully, 

Jas. T. WORTHINGTON. 
Chilicothe, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1843. 





CHAUTAUQUE SILK.—From a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Supervisors on the 14th ult., fur- 


ing; soil originally 4 to 6 inches rich sandy loam, then|| warded by the board, the sum of $176,79 as a bounty on 
2 to 4 feet yellow clay, mixed with sand and loam, the| cocoons and reeled silk, the products of Chautauque co. 
whole resting on a bed of limestone gravel 30 or 40 feet||N. ¥., for 1843, to be paid from the treasury of the 
deep. When I commenced my experiments in 1840, |State, agreeably to a legislative enactment offering 15 
about half the farm was moderately fertile, having been'|cents per Ib. on cocoons, and 50 cents per Ib. on reeled 
cleared from the forest about eight years; the other |Silk. The amount of cocoons being 1002 Ibs.; of reeled 
half, old fields which had been cleared forty years, had|/Silk 59 Ibs. 


been skinned by successive crops of corn, and appeared | 





more congenial to mullein than any thing else. My ob-|| Give hens chalk or egg shells with their food. 
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NEGLIGENCE AND ERRORS IN AGRICULTURE. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TUCKER:—I propose as a very 
proper subject for a paper for the first number of your 
journal, to point out some of the negligence and errors 
that farmers allow themselves to indulge in or commit. 
I have often thought, and still think, that one of the 
most useful periodicals that could be published, would 
be one for the correction of errors, called, if you please, 
‘‘Erratur.”? Scarcely less valuable, may I not say even 
more valuable, would be the ‘‘Detector of Negligence ;” 
but if both were combined, who can conceive of the 
value of such a work to the farmer? But enough of 
introductory; let us proceed to the discussion of the 
subject. 

I believe farmers lose as much by negligence as by 
bad cultivation. Let me illustrate: Whenever I hear 
a man complain that his grounds are overrun with this- 
tles, with ox-eye daisy, wild carrot, chess, nut grass, 
&c., &c., I at onc2 say to them, there was a time, and 
that not long ago, when you might have prevented this 
evil with five minutes labor. When you first saw that 
villainous plant on your land, there were but one or 
two, or half a dozen, and you could have destroyed 
them with a dock extractor or hoe in a few minutes, 
but you neglected the opportunity. The next year their 
seeds were scattered over every field, and you might 
even then, by a few hours’ exertion, have exterminated 
the whole family; but now their name is legion, and 
your small force is inadequate to their extirpation, ex- 
cept at the expense of at least a season’s crop. ‘This is 
notall. Your more careful neighbors, on whose grounds 
a vicious weed was never seen to grow before, are out 
with their weed-hooks, &c., endeavoring to destroy a 
noxious weed that they find springing up in all parts of 
their fields from the seeds blown from your fields, and won-}| 
dering whence they come. Would you do justice to| 


| 
| 


yourself and to all your neighbors ? In all your walks) 
over your fields carry in your hand a weed-hook, with 
such fixtures on the end as will enable you to pull upa 
narrow leaf dock by the roots, and never allow one of 
these or any other noxious weed to stand one minute 
after your first discovery of it. Do not, as many negli- 
gent farmers do when they see a weed of this kind, pass 
on, saying to yourself, «‘I will send a hand to destroy 
this thing, on my return to the house.” That is not the 
way to destroy it. You may, and most likely will for- 
get it, on your return to the house; the hand may not 
be able to find it: he may not destroy it effectually, if he 
does find it; he may not look for it, (because the land 
is not his, the crop to come is not his, he is sure of his 
month’s pay at all events, he has no interest in its de- 
struction.) Inall your walks over your farm, let the 
staff in your hand be a well constructed weed-hook; 
you can walk as well and protect yourself as well with 
such a staff or cane as with any other. Now this is the 
way to rid yourself of all noxious weeds, or rather to 
prevent their formidable appearance. Begin at the be- 
ginning, with these pests, or with any thing else. Put 
a new rail in that panel, in place of that rotten one yon- 
der; do it now, don’t wait till the broken rail invites 
some stray animal to leap into your cornfield, and in 
doing so breaks half a dozen other rails. Take a spade 
and drain off that pool of standing water in your wheat 





field yonder, and as you go along cut off that summer'|| 


sprout or young shoot that is just starting from the limb 
of that apple tree, that favorite tree of yours, and mind, 
hereafter don’t let such things grow on any of your trees. | 
Take a small spade and dig up all, every one, of those| 
butter cups, (Ranunculus bulbosa,) in your cow and sheep 
pastures, and as soon as you see a single plant of that 
poisonous plant hereafter, destroy it instantly. Don’t 
you know it is one of the most deadly poisons to cattle 
and sheep that can be found. It does not kill, it is true, 
at once; but it is a slow poison, and ultimately kills any 
ordinary animal that eats it; besides, it poisons the milk 
of cows, and is supposed to be the cause of the “ milk 
sickness ” of the west. 

_ Errors in farming or agriculture, are as numerous as 
instances of negligence, and even as deleterious. That 
was a Capital error of yours, sir, in supposing that be- 


must not plow deep. Why, my dear sir, if ten years 
ago you had begun to plow deep, you would at this 
time have had a deep soil, instead of this thin skin that 
is made still thinner every time you scratch it. Plow 
deeply, as deep as you can, every time you plow, and 
in a few years you will have no reason to complain of 
short crops from drouth, or of winter killing from hard 
winters, nor of short crops from any thing else. Don’t 
try too much of it! Try all new things in a small way. 
If you had tried but one acre of that new spring wheat, 
and kept trying one acre till you found it to be, or not 
to be, what it was cracked up to be; or if you had tried 
but one bushel of-those new potatoes, for two or three 
years in succession; or if you had tried a quarter of an 
‘acre of that new Spanish clover, till you had found out 
| what it was worth—if you had done all these, you would 
not now be complaining of loss by experiments. Go 
upon, in all cases, the wise proverb of Solomon, or St. 
Paul, I forget which, “‘ Try all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.”” But Solomon or St. Paul, which- 
ever it may have been, meant that you should “try all 
things *” in a small way, until you found them “ good.” 


Errors in judgment are so numerous, so universal, 
that it is difficult to point out examples; there are so 
many of equal importance, that we can hardly choose 
which to take; but that farmer yonder who throws his 
stable manure out of the window of his stable, on the 
iside of the hill, and allows it to remain there from 
month to month, to be washed by every rain and 
bleached by every day of sunshine, commits not a 
greater error than him who purchases manure at a dis- 
‘tance, employs teams and hands to haul it to the farm, 
lall at a heavy expense, and at the same time overlooks, 
lor omits to avail himself of, the numerous sources of 
‘manure that are staring him in the face every hour of his 
‘life on his own premises. ‘* My father hilled his corn, 
‘and made good crops,” says one; forgetting, as it would 


| 


seem, that his father’s land was new and could “stand any 
thing.” ‘‘T have the tallest corn, and will have the 
greatest crop of any in these parts,” says a Saratoga 
lecounty farmer who had obtained some seed of the tall 
| southern corn, ina tour last year to the south; forget- 
iting, or not having recollected, that corn that may make 
a good erop in the south, will not necessarily do so in 
the north, until the first of October nipped all his pros- 
pects in the milk. He had not duly considered that 
plants have their climates as all things have their sea- 
|sons. 

But I must bring my discourse to a close, and will do 
so by a summary illustrative corollary: Two white 
millers, or moths, entered the gardens of two citizens, 
in the spring: one, of course, in each. The owner of 
each garden was present, and each saw the little crea- 
tures. One of the citizens instantly caught and killed 
the insect; the other allowed it to pass on, paying no 
attention to it. In mid-summer, the garden of the first 
icitizen was free from caterpillers; that of the other was 
‘completely denuded of foliage, with bugs and offensive 
‘insects on every shrub and plant. ‘* Why,” says the 
latter to the former, “‘ how happens it that you have no 
leaterpillars, while my garden is devoured by them ?” 
\**T killed the first miller,” says the former, * you let it 
llive, lay its 500 eggs, which in two weeks turned out 
(509 eaterpillars, and then in their turn, in a few weeks, 








‘each 500 more, and so on till you have your millions of 
‘insects, and I have none.” G. B. S. 





Messrs. Epirors—Having seen an article in the Oct. 
|No. of the Cultivator, respecting Nut Grass. I will give 
a slight description of the kind to which I presume your 
‘correspondent must refer. The grass to which I refer, 
imakes its appearance in this climate I think, about the 
|middle of June; the blades shoot forth in bunches of 
perhaps five or six, increasing in numbers however, as 
‘it advances in age, but never rising to form a stalk, al- 
ways lopping off at the top of the ground; the leaf a 
beautiful glossy green, and at the root, (which runs to 
some depth,) may be found a nut resembling somewhat 
in size and shape the beech nut. I never knew it to 
grow in very thin land. To destroy it, is no easy mat 





cause you had a thin soil with a clay substratum, you 





ter, I think. A SUBSCRIBER, 
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THE COTTON PLANT. 
Drawn from nature, by Mrs. S. H. Bourne, for ‘ The Cultivator.’ 


THE above engraving represents the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
4xth limbs of a stalk of Dr. CLovp’s improved Cotton. The 
plant from which the drawing was made, was topped 10th of Ju- 
fy, and was 6 feet and 4 incheshigh. Dr. C. informs us that great 
eare was taken to make the drawing perfect, and that he has ne- 
ver seen a more correct likeness. We tender our thanks to Mrs. 
Bourne and Dr. C., for affording us this opportunity to present 
our readers with a correct drawing of even a part of the Cotton 
plant; and we hope they will hereafter furnish us with a correct 


THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF COTTON.—No. III. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TuCKER—Entertaining 
the profoundest respect and the kindest feelings 
towards the opinions and practices of those plant- 
ers who are greatly my seniors in age and in 
agricultural experience, I propose now, in this 
third paper, to engage in discussing ‘ the prin- 
ciples and philosophy of this improvement in 
the culture of Cotton.” I will first remark, di- 
rectly, gentlemen, what I have intimated through. 
out this correspondence—that in cc nducting these 
experiments, and in advocating the claims of this 
improvement, (the leading and meritorious fea- 
tures of which belong to your invaluable Cul- 
tivator,) I have had no ambition to gratify, 
which is not common to the lover of science and 
agricultural improvement; nor have I any inte- 
rests to subserve thereby, which may not be the 
privilege of every planter in the country, how- 
ever humble his pretensions or ability. Yet, 
admonished as I have been, by the precipitate 
and unmeasured tirade of vituperation and spleen, 
which my first paper excited among the corps 
editorial of the country, and others of the “ skin- 
ning gentry,” Ihavenot venturec upon this most 
delicate position, though long promised, without 
again revising carefully and practically, the 
principles and ability of this system. 

In my first paper it will be recollected, I stated 
the grand object which this system of improved 
|culture proposes to accomplish for the planting in- 
jinterest of the country, and I also gave there a fair 
‘and impartial, and a most satisfactory expose of 
‘that system, (if such it may be styled,) by which 
ithe cotton plant is at present grown. Inmy second 
‘number, I gave in detail, in an equally plain and 
isimple manner, the modus operandi by which my 
lexperiments were conducted; this was no se- 
jcond hand report, or say-so of another person, 
{but in part the work of my own hands, and the 
entire management under my immediate super- 
vision. Jn this paper, I propose giving the why 
and the wherefore, for all this—at least, in my 
humble opinion; and to point out the inconsis- 
tent, the reckless and grassy policy of the pre- 
sent practices of the country, as compared with 
ithe systematic, economical and philosophic policy 
lof this improvement. 

It is my purpose, gentlemen, first to give you 
a correct sketch of the botanic characteristics of 
the cotton plant, as we meet with it under the 
circumstance of its most favorable culture. I do 
not offer this in the spirit of ostentation, to ap- 
pear learned from the technicals used, (the neces- 
sary peculiarity of every science.) My object 
is simply to call attention to a suabject—too much 
neglected by planters—about which the books 
are carelessly in error; and a proper knowledge 
of which, in my opinion, tends greatly to indi- 
cate the best or right mode of culture. 

The botanic name then, of the plant we cul- 
tivate, is Gossupium herbaceum; we find it in the 
fifteenth class of the Linnean system, (Monadel- 
phia,) and in the thirteenth order, (Polyandria.) 
The first leaves that make their appearance af- 
ter the cotyledons, three to six, are ovate, and 
indicate certainly the sucker or branch limbs, 
that will first put out from the stalk. After 
these, we have the cotton leaf proper, three to 
five lobed, and mercronate, with one gland upon 
the mid-rib beneath; these leaves invariably in- 
dicate the arm limb, growing out horizontally, 
and articulated, forming at each joint one or 
more balls; coming out with the arm limb, we 
have almost invariably a branch limb, with se- 
veral balls—or a stem with one to three balls. 
The stalk is ligno-herbaceous and pubescent— 
and in our climate an annual, attaining the height 
of siztoten feet. The period of flowering is from 














view of the whole plant, reduced to a size suitable for our paper. 





10th June to frost; the calix double, the outer one 
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three-cleft; capsule, 3 to 5celled, with 7 to 9 seeds in aj landpike; and so the cotton, without the geine or ma- 
cell, involved in the staple. Early in the morning the/'nure, will be found, as is too common, the little Fede- 


milk white* bloom may be seen, in the form of a conic 
scroll, emerging from the fringe work of its outer calix; 
and with the rising sun it unfolds the segments of its 
petal, and by one hour by sun we behold the full blown 
bell-formed flower. Thus, blooming white, it remains 
till 12 o’clock, when within 15 minutes thereafter, we 
may observe by the naked eye, a faint ray of pink skirt- 
ing the thin margins of the segments, which pink color 





rick ! Were I to assume an affirmative position in this 
analogy, every planter would reply instanter, and most 
indignantly too,—Sir, you are behind the times; our 
own sage Franklin, more than a half century ago, in his 
friendly advice to Poor Richard, has assured us “ that 
by constantly taking out of the meal tub and never put- 
ting in, we shall soon find the bottom.” Philosophically 
true this—good homespun and sound doctrine; yet plain 





may be seen by one to two o’clock, to have diffused it-|/and simple as be this doctrine, the cotton planter knows 
self throughout the bloom. It thus continues changing|/it only in song—his acquaintance with this golden truth 
from white to red, till sun up the next morning, when is theoretic entirely. His exhausted fields and dwarfish 


it will be found a beautiful brilliant pink; now with the) 


rising sun it gradually wilts, and by 12 o’clock it drops); 
off, leaving a distinctly formed ball, securely sheltered 
by its calix. 


puny colton, tell tales more positively contradictory and 
gloomy, than I have room or inclination here to enume- 
rate. 


The governing principle then, in this improvement, is 





This description, which is strictly correct, differs in|) ¢, give constant and diligent attention to keep the meal 
several of its particulars from Eaton’s, and from the|| typ welj supplied. In the first place, produce and haul 
miserably erroneous engraving and description of the}! oy upon your land a sufficiency of good manure, fully to 
same, to be found at page 307 of ‘Sears’ Wonders of || su ply the requirements of the plant all the season. In 
the World; and yet strange to say, this same engraving; | another place, I have shown that it is a perfectly easy 
with probably but a single correct feature, is copied into]! matter to produce this manure, to which I will further 
the “* American Agriculturist,” in illustration of an ar-|!aad here, that the decaying materials abound spontane- 
ticle by Dr. Philips. I might point out a half dozen er-) oysjy, scattered up and down, filling each nook and cor- 
rors in that engraving; it will answer my present pur-|| ner on every plantation, during all the season, a wasting 
pose however, that I detain you with but two or three) nuisance that might be easily collected and converted 
such notices. You will first observe the bloom and the}! into a profitable revenue, if but one-third the time and 
description given, and you will agree with me at once, || sitention otherwise sedulously consumed in the butchery 
that Mr. Sears has been bugged by an okra flower; the/| of the soil, in a petit war against grass and weeds, the 
cotton bloom in its healthy state, isnever so much flared, || inevitable produce of such latitudinarian systems of cul- 
nor has it any red spots in the bottom. Observe again/| tyre, was devoted to that most valuable employment. In 
to the left, that young ball with its drooping caliz; that is) this important department of agriculture, science is ac- 
altogether unnatural, and is never seen except where the| tively engaged in rendering the planter the most essential 
worm is or has been. You will observe the same error |! service, 


n the opening ball; every little boy, who has picked |; , , . ne oe ie 
- ‘s af | Having derived these important indications from the 
sascha J aes od sir Basie gin ed se ae bt |figure and natural characteristics of a perfectly matured 
P Roma 1 1 y 1 ith th 1 *|/eotton plant, the judgment of the planter is brought into 
Td ~ ee reed Caste ae sped coding ppade ame J ‘active requisition in properly adjusting its relative posi- 
<a as : t vee ’ Ane sy t oie sonnel pea sntel- ‘tion in width of row and its situation on the drill, in or- 
shee yon Boman h 4 stenshig by: ws fb wodth nite thaty ider that we secure the greatest possible advantage in its 
Jigent planters eta od thought it worth w r whee ciate | subsequent culture. My own experience inclines me to 
en 2 naa: oseliony os Bagecag  prme’ Beisel ys ithe opinion that when land is improved only to the ex- 
a8 presage t ote b vbciag he rs Se _s salle Pr osing || tent of 150 to 200 bushels of manure per acre, less than 
1. hae sacle tetegs - ¢ P “| fifteen square superficial feet to each stalk will be too 


engraving ofa large fancy plant, with its one hundred) oj ose. Nor will improvement carried to five times that 


and one errors, if called a cotton plant. Observe again,|, “— , : vaithere: 
the beautiful and chaste vignette a our own excellent! extent, require greater distance thah twenty square feet 


; : \\to each stalk. Since, then, it is found necessary that 
. ar, Fi ° a eli “ ee b t 
and cherished Sosthern Cultivator; we see there an en ||\each stalk occupy this distance, it would appear that the 


raving designed for the cotton plant, yet lam sure if the}, ~ Nie 
ptr open balls were meme red, yea would sooner||*implest course would be to lay off the rows equi -distant 
take it for a pomegrante bush! . leach way. ‘The question is frequently asked, ‘* Why not 
=. ae ‘lay off the land 4 by 4 feet, or 5 by 4 feet ?” There is 
To the planter who is satisfied merely to plod Pa male serious objection to this fees plan, which every 
the inanimate imitator of some skinning neighbor, this) planter must perceive on a moment’s reflection. In ei- 
sketch will appear a tedious and uninteresting detail. I ||ther case, the cotton will be found so entirely interlocked 
pre enn clad geri tmp ke Ewkn ohenbich Bp be no 
wi : : a ’ ; ~|\work; yet we find, under the most favorable circum- 
quires just such detail of fact; because it is not possible, at!' stances of seasons and culture, that it will take the stalk 
least it is ryt ni io — we — er 1M-)\until the 10th July to attain the height of six feet, short 
proving and pertecting the culture of any article of ve-| of which we should not top it, nor earlier in the season; 
getation until we make ourselves well anquniates with) and it is very desirable, and highly necessary even, that 
its yee serene “ei Hence : pe that or) the cotton be swept once after topping it, — we find 
we 100K upon the silateiy pyramidal appearance Of an) impracticable unless the rows be laid off wide one way, 
scias escinsts Xi eam Seteh ty woe ketal laos a Cus onionee epee aoe 
> ' serve nce—indeeu, we are tor ’| then, that is but moderately improved, I prefer the rows 
otruck with the distance proper in its arrangement upon! north and south 5 feet, by 3 feet east and west; and upon 
the soil, which is so clearly indicated. Again, we ob-| Jand ina higher state of improvement, 6 feet by 40 inches 
serve an uncommonly large amount of foliage for an wij} be found the best distance. Though we shall find 











annual, besides some 3 to 4 lbs. of seed cotton upon the the stalk a little crowded the narrow way by this course, - 


stalk—literally crowded from its base, upon an area of | yet we secure the more important advantage, in being 
some 15 to 20 square feet. to its avex, at the height of 6! able to scrape and pulverize the surface later in the sea- 
feet. Now in view of tnese clearly established facts, the||son. I suppose there to be other advantages likewise, 
invariable effect of certain well defined causes, I shall!) jn this plan of laying the rows at right angles, north and 
not suppose any planter so dull as not to know what course | south, and east and west, and bedding the land north and 
to pursue, if he find that it require a given amount of south, to which, however, I must refer at another time. 
grain to grow a pig to & g: ven Sine tn ene yess, Est fo | The next object to which I shal! direct your attention, 
produce another such pig the next season, the necessary || is the mode of culture which I conceive to be necessary 
amount of food or grain must be first supplied. Without) 5, the after management of the cotton plant; the cor- 
the food, the pig will be found at the end of the year a | rectness, and even superiority of which, I hope to estab- 
‘lish as clearly here, as in practice it has so triumphantly 


* The Sea Islana Cotton bloom 1s yellow. succeeded. The constant and invariable success which 
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attends this improvement in my hands, is the result of a 
strict and scrupulous adherence to system in its manage- 
ment. Every science and every profession among men, 
which is either useful or valuable, acquires both respect 
and impor.ance on account of system. System is essen- 
tial to certain success in every undertaking; and espe- 
cially is it necessary in this first of all professions. The 
principal object we have had in view, in all this manur- 
ing, thorough plowing, laying off and bedding the land 
previous to planting the seed, has not been to plant alone; 
men plant abstractly, as handsomely and with the same 
facility, with less labor; it has been done to encourage 
and facilitate the early and extensive growth of the fi- 
brous and soil roots, by which means the plant readily, 
and equally early, augments the extent of surface (in|! 
number and length of its limbs,) for fruiting, and the} 
consequent number of its organs of atmospheric nutri-|! 
tion. The immense advantages which the plant derives || 
from an early accomplishment of an object so desirable, || 
is at once obvious when we recollect ‘that the soil and 
atmosphere offer the same kind of nourishment to the 
roots and leaves of the plant.” There can be no reason- 
able doubt, though we possess not the means of posilive 
measurement, but that the plant multiplies its organs of |! 
atmospheric nutrition in precisely the same ratio that an 


improved and judicious system of culture facilitates the | 


growth and prosperity of its roots. There is also an- 
other interesting consideration connected with this sub-|| 
ject, which I esteem worthy of notice in this place; 

which is, that though the soil and atmosphere offer the!) 
same kind of nourishment to the roots and leaves of the 
plant, yet the character of its assimilation and consequent 
appropriation widely differ. My own opinion is, that the! 
roots assimilate food for the production of the stems and 
leaves mainly, and that the leaves assimilate the same for 
the production and maturity of the blooms and fruit. I 
do not claim originality for this opinion; I think I have 
seen it hinted at in some work on vegetable physiology, 
though I cannot now say where.* Ihave been governed 
by this impression, at least in conducting my experi- 
ments, which have notas yet been of a sufficiently varied 
character to enable me to determine and assert the fact} 
positively. My attention was first called to this interest- 
ing subject while investigating the cause and effect of 
rust upon the cotton plant, which every planier has seen, 
some of the features of which would seem to strengthen 
this position. How desirable is it, then, if all this be 
fact, that we adopt’uch system in our after management 
as will not only preserve this natural chain of action un- 
impaired, but encourage its progressive prosperity ? It 
is not enough, however, that we thus dismiss this part}! 
of the subject; its importance requires of us a much}! 
more simple and extended view. 

We will commence then, at that age of the plant at 
which it is first worked, by examining the roots of two 
stalks: we pull up One in the ordinary way of thinning 
cotton, that is, we take hold of the stem and draw it up, 
and we have a single long root (in most instances) taper- 
ing to a point; we have simply the tap-root. We will! 
take up the other with a spade or hoe, the stalk standing |) 
in the center of some six to eight inches square of soil; 
we then gently sift or shake the soil from the roots, and || 
we have a fair specimen of the cotton root: we have 
what is properly meant by tap-root, a plant with a main 
root long and tap-like or tapering, dipping deep into the 
soil; beside this tap root, however, we find an almost 
innumerable quantity of fibrous or surface roots diverg- 
ing in every direction, as long in many instances as the 
tap root itself, and coming out generally from one-half 
to one inch below the surface. ‘This is a fact worthy of 
notice, with which every planter may, if not already 
aware of it, acquaint himself early the next season. This 
may appear to some persons a very simple and a very 
trivial investigation, yet I find in it a most satisfactory 





. Since writing the above, I see, in a report of the sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences for August the Mth, a paper was re- 
ceived from M. Dutrochet, on the production and ripening of |; 
fruits. This gentleman states ‘that the removal of the leaves 
of fruit trees, in order to expose the fruit to the direct influence |! 
of the air and light, is exceecingly destructive ’? I suppose he}! 
means destructive to the fruit. If se, his experiments would || 
seem to corroborate this opinion. 


‘solution of the immense injury which the cotton plant 
‘sustains from the multifarious policy of the country. I 
remark then, as the plant comes forward, so the tap-root 
(where it exists, though an unnecessary appendage in 
our Climate,) sinks deep into the soil, while the fibrous 
or surface roots multiply and shoot in every direction; 
hence, I say, ‘‘as early as possibly convenient ” after 
‘the plant is up, “plow out the middles well, the wide 
way, having first run around the plant with a scooter 
plow.” The main object in this operation, is once more, 
before the surface roots } come out so far as to sus- 
tain injury, to thoroughly .« the soil and again com- 
‘mingle it with the manure. ‘The plant being now thin- 
ined down to two or three stalks ina place, ‘and a small 
‘quantity of soil molded about the hill, is left in this 
‘most favorable and growing situation. In the course of 
‘some fifteen to twenty days, when we return to work it 
again, it will be found to have come forward rapidly, 
standing from 12 to 15 inches in height and finely limbed. 
If we now take the trouble to examine a hill or stalk, 
jwe shall find an amount of earth included within the cir- 
cuit of these fibrous and soil roots, as they penetrate all 
‘parts of the loamy mold in pursuit of the luscious geine, 
(like a flock of sheep fresh upon a rich pasture,) that 
\will weigh more than a hand can tote. With these facts 
before us, let us turn our attention for a moment to the 
practices of the country at this stage of operations. One 
planter will now commence work, and the plant standing 
from 10 to 12 inches high, “* with a bull-tongue or scoo- 
‘ter plow,” and he will dagger into the soil, as close to 
the plant as he can possibly get, some 3 to 4 inches deep 
—he says, *‘ to loose up the earth, that the tap-root may 
go down.” Another planter will again, the second and 
‘third time, run the bar of a turn plow to the cotton—he 
says, **to kill the grass;’? thus it stands bedded in the 
middles, and “* steaming ” a few days, when these hot 
beds are plowed out; though I have even seen it barred 
the third time before plowing out the middles! All this 
may answer the purpose fully, and even look very well 
to the planter that operates to kill grass; but we have a 
latent cause operating destructively in this practice, and 
though the certain effect is not always willingly recog- 
‘nized in the turning yellow aud falling leaves of the 
plant, it is not however the less obvious. The planters 
operating thus, will tell you, in the first instance, ‘ this 
cotton has received a fine working; there’s not a sprig 
of grass or weeds to be seen; but it does not grow off as 
‘it should; this little dry spell has checked its growth.” 
But partial showers may have fallen upon the other man’s 
cotton; he says, ** See my cotton; how clean and nice 
its worked, though it is too wet, and does not grow; 
rainy weather does not suit cotton.”? This is the logie 
‘(I will not say universal,) of the devotees of this grass 
‘killing policy, in accounting for its disastrous consequen 
ces, and will, I am sure, be very readily recognized as 
such by every impartial man. Now, the truth is, I will 
‘illustrate the whole difficulty here, by a very simple, 
‘though rather uncouth simile; it is however not the less 
pertinent to my present purpose, because men are not to 
be benefitted, nor will they improve in the practice of 
any science or profession, unless they exercise the fac- 
ulties of thinking and reasoning, though such exercise 
be bought at the expense of decent ridicule. We will 
suppose the planter operating in this way, having re- 
ceived a pair of fine Berkshire pigs, says to his trusty 
‘man, Sambo, “ take this bushel of corn to the barn-yard 
and feed those pigs well; I want them to grow large and 
fat.” Well, Sambo, always anxious to carry out the 
‘views of his master, and having carefully watched his 
‘operations in the treatment of his cotton, to make it grow 
large, takes up the basket, and then providing ene 
\with a hammer or hatchet, he proceeds to the yard; 
'first takes hold upon the gentle, unsuspecting sie 
‘one by one, and with his instrument he knocks or breaks 
out their teeth, and then throwing down the corn, he 
returns to the house with spirits buoyant in the con- 
‘sciousness of having so consistently discharged his duty! 
“Well, Sambo, you have given those pigs plenty of 
‘corn, ha?” ‘“ Yes, sir, they are well fed.” Ina few 
days he takes a friend to look at the fine Berkshires. 


| 











|Yes, Sambo has given them corn plentifully; there it 
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lies by them! But this is too plain a case; the pigs 
have the teeth-ache, and they are broken off, too! neither 
the wet nor the dry weather has caused the mischief 
here! And yet the pigs, like the cotton, have only 
their teeth broken off!! Poor Sambo! we leave him to 
explain to the world the rationale of this root and teeth 
breaking policy. 
N. B. CLoup, M. D. 
Macon Co., Ala., Nov. 1, 1843. 
(To be continued.) 





LETTER OF MR. ELLSWORTH—BOMMER’S PATENT. 


WE invite the attention of the readers of the Cultiva- 
tor to the annexed letter of the Hon. Mr. ELLSwortuH, 
chief of the Patent office at Washington, on the subject 
of patents, and the claims of Mr. Bommer in particular. 
There is no subject in the whole range of agriculture, 
of more interest to the farmer, than that of manures;| 
and any improvement in its manufacture, by which its 
quantity and quality may be increased, will be received 
by them with favor. That manures made in the way 
recommended by Mr. Bommer, or according to the pa- 
tent claimed by him, are of superior quality, no one ac- 
quainted with that method can doubt. But if, as Mr. 
Ellsworth seems inclined to suppose, it is only the 
French method, with some unimportant additions, so 
far as the making of the manure, or its quality is con- 
cerned, that method should be generally known, that all 
may avail themselves of its advantages, and we thank 
Mr. Ellsworth for enabling us to give the specifications 
a place in the Cultivator. We have given the large 
pamphiet, just published by Mr. BommeEnr, and contain- 
ing an ample account of his method and its advantages, 
a copy of which he has kindly placed in our hands, an 
attentive perusal, and can safely say there are few if any 
publications on the subject there discussed, whatever 
may be their pretensions, which combine such a mass 
of practical instruction on the preparation and use of 
manures. Of the legality of the patent under which he 
is acting, we do not express an opinion; but we know 
that the method used by him, and described in the 
pamphlet, a copy of which is furnished every purchaser 
of a right, will make manure in any quantity, and of the 
best quality for almost every kind of cultivated crop. 
Of the French method as described in the specifications, | 
we are not competent to judge, having never witnessed | 
its effects; we should, however, prefer purchasing Mr. 
B.’s book, in which the whole process is detailed. 








LETTER FROM MR. ELLSWORTH. 
Washington City, Patent Office, Nov. 3, 1843. 


Messrs. GAYLorD & TucKER—I noticed in your last) 
number of the Cultivator, just at hand, a particular notice 
of Bommer’s process,—also his advertisement announ- 
cing ‘‘ Bommer’s manure method, secured by letters pa-| 
tent,’’ and referring to “‘ documents recorded in the pa- 
tent office,” to prove his rights. This advertisement has 
greatly increased the burden of answering requests for 
copies of ‘“‘ Bommer’s Patent.”? Whilst I have studious-| 
ly avoided expressing an opinion on cases pending or| 
decided, yet as special reference is now made to the bu-| 
reau to sustain the advertisement, and fearing that the} 
public may be misled by my silence, I hasten to state the} 
facts as they appear of record. Mr. Bommer, onthe 12th' 
of May, 1843, presented an application for a patent for| 
making manure. ‘This application was duly examined,| 
and rejected for want of novelty. No appeal was taken. 
The application was withdrawn, and $20, the usual sum) 
allowed on withdrawals, paid to Mr. Bommer on the 6th’ 
of July last. No other application has been made by'|| 
Mr. Bommer for a patent for similar purposes * It may || 
not be improper to state that Messrs. Baer & Gouliart, in) 
June, 1843, obtained a patent for an alleged improve- | 
ment on the method of making manure, patented in|| 
France by Juaffret, which said method, however, has not|| 


} 
j 


been patented in the United States, and is therefore ot 
| 














, *Mr. Bommer informs us that on finding his own claim re) 
jected, he was induced to make an arrangement with Baer &! 
Gouliart, by whom his claim was again presented, and the pa-|| 


tent secured in their names —Eps i 


’ 


to the public. How far the public are restricted in the use 
of foreign inventions, may be ascertained by referring 
to the claim of the American patent, which, you will per- 
ceive, is restricted to the preparation of the heap and the 
mode of applying the lye to the same; the ingredients—in 
other words, the /yeitself, not being claimed. That noin- 
justice may be done to the parties concerned, I send youa 
copy of the American patent, and only add that Mr. Bom- 
mer has become an assignee for several states, under this 
last mentioned patent. 


Yours, &c. H. L. ELtswortn. 





COPY OF BAER AND GOUILART’S PATENT. 


To all whom it may concern: Be it known, that we 
Charles Baer and John Gouliart, of the city of Baltimore, 
in the state of Maryland, have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in the manner of making manure, 
which has been for many years practiced in France, and 
has been there secured by Letters Patent under the name 


‘of ‘La Methode Jauffret,”?> and we do hereby declare 


that the following is a full and exact description thereof. 

In the method of Mr. Jauffret, a pit or reservoir is pre- 
pared of sufficient size to contain the quantity of prepared 
lye which may be required by the nature of the estab- 
lishment. This reservoir or vat is intended to be a re- 
ceptacle of water saturated with decomposed animal and 
vegetable matters, and is further to receive the ingredi- 
ents hereinafter named; such water is to be found on 
nearly every farm, and it may be augmented by thedrain- 
ings of stables, by dish water, suds, and other substances 
of a like nature. 

Mr. Jauffret, however, finally prepares his lye, by 
which the fermentation of the articles to be converted 
into manure is to be promoted, in the following manner, 
under various modifications. 

For the conversion of from one to two thousand pounds 
of vegetable matter into manure, he takes about 

200 Ibs. of night soil, 
200 ‘* ealcined plaster in powder, 
50 * wood soot, 
20 ** wood ashes unleached, 
60 < quick lime, 
1 ‘* common salt, 
1 * rough saltpetre, 
150 * lye or ferment drainings from a Jauf 
fret manure heap. 


These ingredients are in many cases to be replaced by 
others; this lye to be prepared 10 or 15 days before use. 
The quantity of materials abovenamed, for the conver- 
sion of from 1 to 2,000 Ibs. of straw or other dry vegeta- 
ble stalks, will answer for about double that quantity of 
green vegetable matter. 

In using this lye, the plan of Mr. Jauffret is to steepin 
it the vegetable fibres, which are to be acted upon by 
throwing them into the vat or reservoir containing it, and 
removing it thence at great labor so as to form a high 
heap in the vicinity of the vat, into which the drainings 
are allowed to run. 

We have thus given a brief outline of the method of 
Mr. Jauffret, the same appearing necessary to the under- 
standing of our improvements, which consist in our 
omitting altogether the excessive labor of steeping the 
materials to be acted upon in the lye, and elevating them 
from thence to the heap; and also in the preparation of 
a lye, which is equally effective with that of Jauffret, at 
much less cost, and which can be used immediately on 
its being made, thereby saving the delay of 10 or 15 days 
which “ La methode Jauffret”’ requires. 

We prepare a reservoir to contain the lye as usual, and 
in the immediate vicinity of this, we make our stacks or 
heaps of vegetable matter, which is to be converted into 
manure. 

We give to the ground, where the heap or pile is to 
be made, an inclination towards the vat; if the ground is 
a firm clay, it may be merely sloped, and have shallow 
trenches dug on its surface to conduct the drainings back 
into the vat; or it may have a flooring of timber, brick 
or stone, as may be preferred, which may be so trenched 
as to conduct the whole towards a central drain. When 
our platform or flooring is of clay, we cover the trenches 
and whole surface of it with brushwood or rails, so as to 
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form a temporary grating that will support the weight of | 
the heap, and thus insure a drainage, and the admission) 
of air to the heap from below. 

The materials to be converted into manure, we pile up| 
on this prepared platform immediately as it is delivered 
by the carts, and this we sometimes continue to do until 
the heap has attained the whole height to be given to it, 
when by the use of a pump, buckets, or other suitable. 
means, we raise the lye from the vat and pour it on to! 
the heap, continuing so to do until the whole mass is satu- | 
rated; we in general, however, raise the heap toa height} 


of two, three or four feet, more or less, and then pour on | 


a portion of lye, repeating this as the height of the pile 
is increased; this procedure obviates the necessity of 
lifting the whole of the lye to the full height of the heap. 

The materials which we employ in making the lye, 
may be limited to the following, namely: cow, horse or 
hog’s dung, or night soil, the urine draining from sta- 
bles, and quick lime. The ingredients used to be inti- 
mately mixed with a sufficient quantity of saturated water. 

Two of the kinds of animal dung we have found to an- 
swer as well asa larger number. A perfectly good lye 
will be made by taking one barrel each of two of the spe-| 
cies of dung, two of the urinary drainings, one of quick | 
lime, and about 50 barrels of saturated water which is. 








then to be used as above explained. | 
What we claim as our improvement on Jauffret’s me-| 
thod of forming manure by the rapid fermentation of ve- 
getable fibres, is, first, the forming of the said vegetable | | 
matter into piles or heaps, without its being first im-|| 
mersed in the prepared lye, and the subsequently satura- 
ting the same by the pouring on the lye in the manner'|| 
set forth. CHARLES BAER, 
Witnesses, JOHN GoOULIART. 
Th. M. Abbett, ! 
J. R. Abbett. { (Patented June 24, 1843.) 1 





! 


HEREFORDS—THEIR DAIRY PROPERTIES, &c. 1 





Messrs. GAYLoRD & TucKER—<According to promise, | 
I send you the result of my dairy; but it will not be any | 
criterion to judge from, although the actual weight is ta- 
ken from the book of Mrs. Sheldrick, who has kept a 
correct account of every pound made. 

I had no dairy to keep my milk, in the month of Feb- | r 
ruary, when six of iny cOWs were milking, and not one 
pound was made from them during that month. Three |) 
of them calved in January. 

There were nine three year olds, two four, and one} 
seven, milked during the month of March. I so! i Cher- | 
ry, a three year old heifer, on the 2d of April. From: | 
that time until the Ist of Oct., I milked eleven, at w hich} 
time I sold my milk to the milkman. The following is) 
a true statement: 

From March Ist to Oct. Ist, Butter, 1,456 

35 Cream Cheeses, 3 lbs. each, equal 105 Ibs. butter. 

113 quarts of Cream, sold, equal to 113 lbs. butter. || 


| 


}} 





1.6744 

My opinion is that the same cows next year, will make. 
nearly double the quantity; for my first cow Lucy, 4 i| 
years old, calved Nov. 28, and made 8 lbs. 2 oz. last || 
week; the only cow I have now In milk. 

I quote from the Mark Lane Express, the following | 
remarks from a speech made by the ce} tebrated breeder, 
W. Fisher Hlobdbs, Esq., at the annual meeting of the) 
East Essex Agricultural Society, Oct. 11, 1843: | 

‘He could not, however, conclude without making) 
a few observations as a successful candidate. It had fre-| 
quently been his goed fortune to appear before them in| 
that character, but he never felt so much ple: asure || 
from the circumstances as on the present occasion; for it} 
must be admitted on all hands, that except in a few in-| 
stances, the competition was very good indeed, and in 
some cases very severe struggles. 

‘* He was the more happy, as a great victory had been| 
gained for a breed of cattle, for which he was a strong || 
advocate. He did not think, as judges were generally || 
prejudiced in favor of Short Horns, that Hereforids could | 
have been so successful as they had that day been. 

‘¢ When he first became a farmer, he was determined. 


{| 


ih 


to have a good breed of cattle. He first tried Short 
Horns, because he thought they were the best; and at a 
sale in Suffolk, he purchased several, better than which 
could not be obtained. He also purchased some Here- 
fords, and kept them together for twelve months, and the 
result was most decidedly in favor of the Herefords. He 
was therefore compelled, contrary to his own wishes, to 
give up the Short Horns and take to Herefords; and he 
had from that time continued to do so, being satisfied that 
with his soii and climate, they paid the best. (Hear, 
hear.) He trusted the farmers whom he was addressing, 
would do as he had done, and judge for themselves what 
description of stock was best suited to their farms; and 
and when they were satisfied that they had a breed which 
would prove most profitable to them, he would advise 
them to keep to them; and if they came here to exhibit 
them and were occasionally unsuccessf il, he would ad- 
vise them to go home, with a determination of meeting 
with more success on a future occasion. (Cheers.’’) 


Be it remembered that Mr. Hobbs gained the first pre- 
mium as the owner of the best cow in milk, of any breed, 
with a Hereford. What will the pen depressers of milking 
Herefords say to this? Will they not have to put on their 
“ studying caps” to find some endorsers for ‘* Youatt?? 


Again, I refer you to a sale of Herefords in the Mark 
Lane Express Oct. 30, page 12, the property of Mr. 
John Hewer. ‘ An in-calf cow, Lady, by Chance, was 
‘knocked down for 100 guineas, ($500;) two year old 
Victoria, at 87 guineas, ($435;) yearling heifer, 40 
‘guineas, ($200;) an aged bull, Dangerous, (the sire of 
‘some of my heifers,) 100 guineas; Lofty, a bull calf, 51 


iguineas, and several others at similar prices.” 


What does this say for the Herefords? Will it not 
‘ prove»? that some writers know nothing about them? and 
will it not teach some of them to search for facts before 
they ‘* abuse the Herefords ??? I refer you again to a sale 


| at Algarkirke, of an excellent herd of short horn cattle 


belonging to Mr. Rogerson, same paper for Cct. 23, p. 
(12: **Nonsuch, two years and six months old, was 
knocked down at £27 10s., ($136.68,) a very fine animal; 
others fetched from £20 to £25. Altogether, the sale 


‘|has been highly satisfactory, and reflects equal credit on 


‘the breeder and auctioneer. Young Spectator was on the 


ground and was much admired.” 


Such comparisons as these are the true standards for 
other breeders, and it is gratifying to find such authority 
\to substantiate the facts I have previously stated. I have 


''an own sister to Lady, several half-sisters to Lofty, and 


two half-sisters to Victoria; and they came from the 
bleak hills of Gloucestershire, from the herds of William, 
John, and Joseph Hewer. 

I do not think an * extraordinary * milker is a profita- 
‘ble animal for the farmer. If I can keep my cows up to 
‘from 6 to 8 Ibs. each, for nine months, [ will be perfectly 
satisfied; nor do I think that three herds in twenty, will 
‘do more, unless selected entirely for that purpose. We 


jall know that a great quantity of milk requires to be 


|| foreed with extra “feed, and when such a cow is dried for 
'|the grazier or feeder, I want him to keep an accurate ac- 
| count of focd consumed, and the price sold to the butcher. 

One more statement, ‘and [I havedone. I do not think 
|there are many breeders i in this country who are willing 
to give a remunerating price for a good animal. The 
butchers have far more spirit than breeders, and my ob- 
\ ject in future shall be to serve them. If breeders want 
this stock, let them go to England and fetch them; they 
will then know their true value. <Atpresent, I intend to 
make steers of all. Nor do I intend to show another ani- 
mal for a premium in this country, so long as a combined 
prejudice exists. 

I conclude by saying that the Hon. Erastus CorNING 
| has rendered me eyery assistance with his purse, and de- 
‘serves as much credit for this noble spirit as the best of 
‘ithe noblemen in England. ‘They know agriculture is 
||the only support of the country. Directing ‘members of 
‘this country, know equally well the benefit they render 
jit by such praiseworthy transactions, and such are the 
true supporters of a prosperous and enterprising country. 
It is such men only, that can place America in the exalt- 
‘led station she ought to occupy. Wa. H. SoTrHamM. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, Nov. 30, 1843. 
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IMPROVEMENTS ON MR. KETCHUM’S FARM, 
AT WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT. 





Letter to Sovon RosBinson of Lake C. H., Indiana, from 
his friend RicHMonD of Staten Island, and State of 
New-York, containing an account of his visit to see the 
Improvements on the farm of Mr. Morris KETCHUM, 
at Westport in Connecticut, in the month of September, 
1843. 

Your last letter received through the Cultivator, (Oc- 
tober number, 1843, p. 160,) was read with pleasure and 
regret; with pleasure, that you was alive and well, and 
had made me the medium of communicating further ag- 
ricultural information, valuable to the farming interest; 
with regret, that you had been removed as Post Master 
when the situation enabled you to do so much for the 
country, without injury to the government or to indi. 
viduals. Were I a Tyler man, I should remonsirate 
against an act so injurious to agriculture, and petition 
for a restoration. 

In reply to your last, I shall now notice an agricultu- 
ral visit recently made to a rocky part of Connecticut. 

It is agreeable for farmers distant from each other, 
occasionally to interchange visits, compare notes, exa- 
mine improvements, and observe the difference of cul- 
tivation caused by climate, soil and situation. Mr. 
Ketchum’s visit to Oakland farm was reciprocated by 
me in Sept. 1843, when several days were spent very 
agreeably in partaking of the hospitalities of his family 
and leisurely walking over hill and dale, among rocks 
and water courses, along well cultivated fields of inter- 
vale, and among other things, admiring his beautiful 
stone walls, reclaimed peat bog, and his excellent stock 
of animals. 

Westport is a large village, situate about 45 miles 
east of the city of New-York, or 55 north-east of Oak- 
land farm on Staten Island, from whence I write. It is 
near the mouth of Saugatuck river, which empties into 
Long Island Sound, and once gave name to the village 
as well as the stream on which the village is situated, 
put the inhabitants, not pleased with this euphonious || 


Indian name, caused it to be supplanted by Westport. | 


About a mile and a half north of Westport, lies the 
excellent farm of Mr. Ketchum, on which, within a 
few years, he has made extensive improvements, which 
struck me very forcibly, having previously been over 
the same ground in 1838. It is situated partly in the 
valley of the Saugatuck, and partly on the hills which 
skirt its eastern side, from which, and his house, is a 
delightful and picturesque view to the west, overlook- 
ing his whole farm and extending to the hills far be- 
yond the valley. 

The farm contains over two hundred acres, and is 
now productive in grass and grain, although some 
years ago when the owner was younger, he cultivated 
it without success, having at the end of the year, after 
unsparing toil and labor, made about money enough, as 
he used facetiously to say, ‘‘to buy a pair of boots.” 
Then the farm was exhausted by cropping without ma- 
nure, under the cultivation of previous occupants, and 
so it remained a number of’ years. Now, however, it 
is greatly altered, some of # is under high cultivation, 
and all more or less improved. 

Mr. Ketchum’s farm is divided into three parts by 
public roads. 1. That portion lying south of the old 
road leading from Saugatuck through Green’s Farms to 
Greenfield, contains about 75 acres, and is very rocky. 
2. A portion containing 35 acres on the north and west- 
erly side is separated from the main body of the farm 
by the turnpike road from Westport to New Fairfield, 
and is part rolling and part Jevel land, but all suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. This is the poorest part of the farm, 
being of a stoney and gravelly soil, exhausted and not 
yet taken in hand by the owner, as it is the most re- 





field to the other, or from the three public roads which 
are always in good order. 

This farm is in a primitive region. The rock of the 
hills is gneiss, but the plain land is a gravelly diluvion, 
as well as the surface of the hil!s where the base rock 
iscovered. There are two small streams which water 
the farm, and are seldom known to be entirely dry. 
One has its origin in a small peat swamp in the second 
or remote section of the farm, and after crossing the 
turnpike, meanders through several acres of similar 
swamp, and waters several fields which are not swampy, 
and after leaving the farm, finds its way into the Sauga- 
tuck river. The other stream arises from springs at the 
base of the rock in the first section of the farm near the 
old road, and after running around the house and barn 
in the central part, wanders through the lawn in front 
of the dwelling : thence taking a course for several rods 
by the side of the road, again passes through a field in 
the central part of the farm, and joins the other stream 
a short distance before it leaves the possessions of Mr. 
Ketchum. 

A large farm so situated, and near a large and thriving 
village from whence is a water communication to the 
New-York market, ought to be a highly valuable and 
productive one. But it should also have a wealthy 
owner, whose resources may be liberally applied to 
renovate and improve it. And such is its present pro- 
prietor, who is doing much to put it ina high state of 
cultivation, as well as in beautifying and ornamenting it. 
He commenced his improvements in 1838, and has been 
annually since adding thereto, though he has much yet 
to accomplish in bringing up some of his old fields; 
but this he will soon do, as he has found a mine upon 
his farm, which will enable him to put all his fields into 
good heart, as it has already a part of them. This mine 
is in the peat bogs. 


Most of the improvements are on the central or main, 
and best part of the farm. In 1838, there was a small 
ancient farm-house and two small barns on the premises. 
That year he removed the old house and the barn, which 
stood near it, and erected on the same site a handsome, 
tasty wooden dwelling house, but not an extravagant one. 
|At a proper distance was also erected a barn, 60 feet by 
30, anda hay-house, 75 feet by 25, part of which was 
appropriated as a stable, carriage house, and corn-cribs. 
A little to the northward of his barn, was also built that 
year a snug two story frame house for his principal 
farmer and farm laborers. These improvements I saw 
progressing in 1838. 

Since then he has converted a swamp in the rear of 
his house into a garden, by ditching, draining, and cov- 
ering with soil. In front of the dwelling two fields 
have been thrown into a lawn of about ten acres, orna- 
mented with fruit and forest trees of foreign and domes- 
tic growth, and with annual and perennial flowers and 
shrubbery. The stream which runs through the lawn is 
now confined by stone embankments, and prevented 
from overflowing as formerly, when a part of the lawn 
was an alder swamp, now converted into dry and arable 
land. A part of the lawn was a stony and gravelly bot- 
tom, with several out-croppings of the gneiss rock, around 
which have been planted groups of trees in vigorous 
growth, among which I observed some thrifty young 
yellow locust trees (Robinia pseudo-acacia) raised from 
the seed in 1838. The whole lawn, which at the time of 
my former visit was poor and unproductive, is now in 
good heart, and during the last season (1843) notwith. 
istanding a severe drouth, produced two crops of grass. 
'No expense, however, has been spared to convert a 
lrough unsightly piece of ground into a beautiful and 
agreeable promenade, where, at my visit in September, 
it was delightful to see the children amusing themselves 
under the shade of the trees, climbing the rocky knolls, 
lor romping and racing along the serpentine carriage road 








mote from his residence and farm buildings. 3. The|/which runs through the lawn, and emerges into the pub 
main body of the farm lies between the ‘old road to||lie road at the farther end. 


Greenfield on its southerly side and the turnpike on its || 


northerly side, while a cross road passes along its en- 
tire westerly front, making it a compact quadrangular 
body of land, containing more than a hundred acres, ad- 

mirably situated for access to all its divisions from one 


| But the greatest object of attraction to the farmer in 
viewing this lawn, is the enclosure on three sides of it, 
consisting of huge stone walls. On the northerly side 
is a wall ‘the most beautiful I ever laid my eyes upon, 
put up without mortar. It is as straight asa die, smooth, 
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fair, and gently batterine on both sides, four and a half 
feet at the bottom, six feet above ground. and two and a 
half feet on top. The wall at the westerly end is not so 
high as the other, and is banked up on the lawn side. 
That on the southerly side is a curiosity. It runs along 
the public road some forty rods, and is built with huge 
rocks, and its outer face is straight and battering, though 
not so smooth and fair as the wall on the opposite side 


of the lawn. It has a base of six feet, is of the same | 


height, and in addition thereto is capped with large 
rocks, with their rough ends overhanging the wall, like 
acoping, giving it an unique appearance. It is banked 
up on the inside, and you may walk on the rough coping, 


but it is not an agreeable place to promenade. From) 


the outside it is impossible for man or beast to climb 


over. 
If you should ask the reason of constructing such 


heavy stone walls, the answer would be, the abundance 


of rocks and stones, and the determination to dispose of 
them to the best advantage. You may easily imagine 
the original roughness of the land, when such walls were 
constructed of materials collected from a few surround- 
ing acres. 

But of all structures of the kind, there was one other 
on the first and most rocky section of the farm, that beats 
every thing I ever saw. It was a wall about forty rods 
in length, having a base of six feet, a height of six, and 
was six feet wide on the top. Most of the materials 
were huge rocks, and yet both sides of the wall were 
handsomely faced, and well put together, and what is 
remarkable, they were all taken from a portion of about 
three acres of the adjoining lot, now in arable condition, 
which it never was before. 

These stone walls have been costly improvements, and 
it is due to Mr. Ketchum to say that he has done won- 
ders. In the accomplishment of these undertakings, he 
employed a Mr. Burr Wood, whose skill and tact in 
handling rocks is superior to any man in the rocky re- 
gions of Connecticut. He moves his rocks, and builds 
his walls without a frame or line to work by, trusting || 
alone to the accuracy of his eye; and these of which I 
have written, I examined with care, walking by them 
and over them, and they were found as straight and as 
smooth, and to have a batter as regular as if a line and 
bevel had been constantly used in their progress of 
erection. 

Another improvement, however, has been made on 
the farm, of a more productive or profitable character. 
He has reclaimed a quaking peat bog of about six acres, 
and in 1843 cut two crops of grass from it. This bog, 
in 1838, was partially drained, and at that time a pole 
could be pressed down perpendicularly from ten to fif-|| 
teen feet, in some parts of it. That year also, he had|| 
an OX mired in it, and the animal was so injured in get- 
ting him out, that he was ever after disabled from work. 
The bog is now so firm that a loaded team can be driven 


over any part of it. Its surface was formerly covered |. 


with tussacks of coarse bog grass, and patches of briars 
and wild roses. In August, 1838, its surface was burnt 
over with advantage, and many of the briars afterwards 
pulled up by the roots. But Mr. Ketchum found that it 

required more draining; and taking a hint from an ag- 


ricultural speech of the Hon. D. Webster, after return- ||* 


ing from Europe, about draining lands there, he made 


the application. Accordingly, he commenced ditching | P 
| which are small and are here called cedar plums. The 


| trees abound in my neighborhood, springing up sponta- 


on the margin of the bog, and continued it all around, 
arresting the supply of water from the adjacent higher 
ground, and conveying it by the outlet which carried off 
the water of the ditches previously made. A year had)| 
not passed away before he found the surface dryer and 


firmer, and the old ditches mostly dry. He then pared| 


the whole surface, carting away the bogs and roots, and 
piling them on the adjacent upland, where oy were 
efterwards burnt, producing some two thousand bushe ls 
of ashes. In making the new ditches, and deee pening 

the old ones, several hundred loads iad black peat were 
collected in heaps near the pared bog After exposure 


to the winter, the peat crumbled into a a fit 1e black mould, | 


and it was then incorporated with lime and the ashes of | 


the bogs, making a rich and valuable compost, contain-| 
|| Fair at Bridgeport, and obtained three several premiums, 


ing humus made soluble by potash and lime. 
The peat bog so denuded of its surface, nev ertheless | 


became dry and firm, and was seeded with timothy, 
| (Phleum pratense,) and in September, 1843, I saw men 
icutting the second crop of grass that season. It is now 

a valuable meadow, and will continue so for a long 

itime. ‘The compost made with the peat and ashes and 

‘lime, was given as a top dressing to an adjoining field : 

lof clover, and it was then also fit to be cut a second i 

\time. : 

The expense of reclaiming this peat bog of a few 

jacres, has been considerable; but the outlay has been 

|more than repaid by the quantity of rich manure made 

i|by the operation, without calculating the conversion of a 

bog into arable land. Of this fact the proprietor feels 

perfectly satisfied. He has, this autumn, (1843,) sowed 

‘a field with wheat, manured with his peat compost, and 

jhe assures me, since my visit, that it promises well, 

|judging from its rapid growth and fine appearance after 

coming up. Here then, we have wheat growing upon 

‘a soil which for many years past would not produce that 

igrain, but would grow poor crops of rye, or oats, or 

buck wheat. The value of this improvement to Mr. 

‘Ketchum is not limited to the few acres reclaimed, or 

ito the manure made. It has taught him how he can re- 

‘claim ten acres more of the same kind of land, which 

he has, and therefrom make an inexhaustible supply of 

manure for future application. This alone, is of the ut- 

most importance in a part of the country where little or 

no manure is to be bought, and where scarcely an indi . 

vidual makes enough to feed his crops well. 


Mr. Ketchum has also made improvements on those 
parts of his farm where there are no rocks, by good and 
substantial fences. Woodiand in that part of the coun- 
try, is scarce, and fencing timber dear. He has a long 
line of fence with red cedar posts, which I sent to him 
from Staten Island; and he showed me a quantity of 
sawed oak posts, imported from Chenango county in 
this state, which he had laid up in cross piles to season, 





jand he intended to char the lower ends. 


| One of the disadvantages of this farm is the want of 
timber. The proprietor, however, has a tract of wood- 
‘land, six or eight miles distant, in a region called the 
s6 Devil's Den,’’ where even the most industrious Yankee 
leannot glean a living. It accordingly remains in its na- 
itural state of forest, which, when levelled by the axe, is 
left to grow again. It is a great curiosity to visit the 
Den; where it appears as if his Satanic Majesty had 
amused himself in breaking into fragments the gneiss 
‘rocks and heaping them in irregular and confused masses. 
Geologists would say that such appearances are caused 
‘by an upheaval. If upheavals are produced by central 
(fires, as they. admit, then the people of Connecticut are 
not far out of the way in attributing the reckless breaking, 
‘scattering, and piling of the fragments of rocks at the 
'Devil’s Den, to the agency of the “Old Boy. 


Appropos as to land destitute of timber. Would it not 
be advantageous to cultivate the yellow locust on your 
prairies, for shade, for ornament, and ultimately for 
fencing timber ? Locust trees can be raised from the 
seed in a few years, and by soaking the seed in water 
heated to boiling, they will come up almost as soon as 
‘beans. I have done so both here and in New-York, and 
‘seen the same method practiced on Long Island. Red 


OAC psa esate 


‘cedar also, (Cupressus thyoides,) might be valuable to 





you. If so, I can send you any quantity of the seeds, 


| neously from the seeds, which pass through the alimen- 
itary canal of birds which feed upon them. 


| Mr. Ketchum’s stock of cattle was not as large as his 
farm would warrant; but it was select and excellent, hav- 
some full blooded Durhams, and crosses with the Devons. 
Among them he pointed out a young Durham cow, that 
‘gave a large pail of milk morning and evening, was a 
precocious animal of large growth, though only sixteen 
months old, and had a calf at fourteen months, having 
contracted too great an intimacy with a yearling bull, 
contrary to the wishes of its owner. In October, 1843, 
some portions of his fine stock were sent from the field, 
without any previous preparation, .o the Agricultural 


being allowed by good judges to have been among the 








‘out hair or bristles, it is questionable whether it can 
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best cattle in Connecticut, and the very best in Fairfield 
county, in which the farm is situated. 

His stock of swine also, was not large; but the animals 
were of a superior breed, being full blood Berkshires, 
from the stock of C. N. Bement of Albany. He hasa 
Neapolitan sow, which he has had crossed with the 
Bershire. This breed of hogs is said to be very fine and 
delicate. Coming from a warm climate and being with- 


withstand our climate. I apprehend it will degenerate 
here, before it becomes acclimated, and then it will pro- 
bably recover its external coating which nature has given 
to all animals in cold climates to keep them warm. 
Westport, although a short distance east, and a little 
north of Staten Island, has a severer climate, and in con- 
sequence of early frosts the corn crop is sometimes in- 
jured, and hence the Dutton variety has been introduced 
on account of its early maturity. On Staten Island we 
raise the large white flint corn, which is seldom injured 
by autumnal frosts, although it requires three or four 
weeks longer to mature than the Dutton. This variety 
of corn does not thrive here, in our stiff clayey soil. 
Enough for the present. With regard and esteem, 
from yours, RICHMOND. 
Oakland Farm, Staten Island, Nov. 14, 1843. 





EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING GRASS LANDS. 





EDITORS OF THE CULTIVATOR—By recurring to page 
164, of the 9th vol. of the Cultivator, you will find some 
experiments of mine on manuring grass lands. On the 
5th of 6th mo. last, I staked two squares of exactly one 
square rod each, adjacent to the five mentioned as above, 
and numbered them 6 and 7; on No. 6,1 sowed 1 Ib. of 
dry sulphate of soda, and on No. 7, one quart of common 


salt. No. 1 to 5, inclusive, have had nothing applied to! 


them since last year, and therefore present the second 
year’s result of the manures then applied to them. The 
following is the result of their weights, taken immedi- 
ately after cutting, on the 1th of 8th mo. last. 


in the spring, after the plants have become strong, treat- 
ing them also with compost or poudrette, the crop could 
be more conveniently managed. In the former case, the 
sickle was employed; but the latter method would admit 
the introduction of the scythe. 

** The soil for Lucerne,” says Loudon, “ must be dry, 
friable, and inclining to sand, with a subsoil not inferior 
[in quality.] Unless the soil be good and deep, it is in 
vain to attempt to cultivate lucern;’ and yet I have a 
patch of several square rods, sowed broad-cast, in the 
spring of 1841, which is doing well. The seed wasa 
present from M. B. Bateham, of Rochester; and as it had 
to be sown somewhere, I selecied| a loam, rather heavy, 
the best spot I could find that was mellow, though hardly 
dry enough for wheat. I have been, therefore, agreeably 
disappointed. It has resisted the frost well, which I 
scarcely expected, and far exceeds the adjoining clover 
in growth. 

This experiment has satisfied me that farmers might 
find it very convenient and profitable to appropriate some 
half acre of land adjoining their stables or barn-yard. 
| Throughout the whole summer, horses from the plow or 
from the road could be promptly provided for; anda bait 
for each milch cow, in the evenings and mornings, would 
be paid for in the pail. D. T 

Greatfield, Cayuga Co., 12th mo. 16, 1843. 





BOTTS’ STRAW CUTTER. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TUCKER :—My attention has been 
attracted to an article in the Dec. No. of the Cultivator, 
from your distinguished correspondent Mr. Bement, in 
which he has done me the honor to notice the straw cut- 
ter invented by me, and exhibited at the Agricultural 
|| Fair of New-York, in 1842. I am much obliged to Mr. 
|| Bernent for the commendations he has bestowed upon the 
machine, considering the unfavorable circumstances un- 
der which it was exhibited; but in speaking of it, he 
juses an expression which 1 feel bound to notice, as it 
|may lead to misapprehension on the part of some of your 








No. l.+++++++++ 539 Ibs. N@. diceeereees 54} lbs. 
Qicccccess Gl E vncese cee 55$ 


‘eer pene : 
| widely diffused readers, He says, “it appears to bea 
)machine long sought for, viz. one that will cut hay, straw 


Bante a RRR | sought for, ¥ ; 
Wa 5; 64 ccnasenes + 47} Ibs. | and cornstalks.”?> Now, this machine was taken from Al- 


From this, it appears that notwithstanding the valua- '|bany, put in good order, and exhibited a few weeks after- 
ble effects of salt and sulphate of soda in England, when) warus at the Fair of the Philadelphia Agricultural Soci- 
applied to grass lands, there was 8} less grass on the ety, and at the great Fair of the American Institute in 
square manured with the sulphate of soda, and 64 Ibs.|| New-York. At both places it bore away the palm from 
less on the square manured with salt, than on No. 1, jal competitors, and at the latter it received a silver me- 
which had received no manure whatever; in other,\dal on account of its superiority as a hay, straw, and 
words, they injured the land by these amounts. No. 2,) stalk cutter. I believe it is the strongest, simplest, and 
which was manured with ashes last year, you will per-||most efficient straw cutter, and better adapted to the ca- 


ceive still shows a marked superiority over all the oth-| pacity and management of common operatives, than any 


er manures. Stockport, 11th mo. 26, 1843. N.N.D. 





LUCERN. 





«‘LUCERN,” says Nicholson, ‘makes the sweetest 
and mosé€ fattening food in the world for cattle;” and 
Drown says, “ it is undoubtedly the most productive, and 
that which comes sooner into use [in the spring] than any 
other of the artificial grasses. From three to five tons 
of excellent hay can be cut to the acre; and with the 
best cultivation and plentiful manuring, nine tons per 
acre have been had in a season. It is supposed that our 
dry warm summers are more favorable to its growth than 
the cooland moist ones of Great Britain; and [Chancellor] 
Livingston has obtained greater products than those men- 
tioned by British writers.” The plants often last from 
eight to ten years. 

Lucern requires two or more years before it attains its 


full growth; and therefore, as Loudon justly remarks, | 
‘it is ill adapted to enter into general rotations.” For) 


soiling, however, it is admirably adapted, as it may be 


cut at least four times in a season, “ giving no taste to) 
the milk and butter,”’* and ‘one acre is sufficient for| 


three or four cows.”{ I have seen it planted near Phila- 
delphia, in rows or hills, and the intervals plowed twice 
ayear. This culture greatly increased its vigor; but if 
it be sown broad-cast, and light harrows be used early 





* Drown’s Farmer’s Guide. 
t Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, 


‘other machine I have ever seen; and in this opinion I 
am supported by testimonials from hundreds of the most 
judicious farmers in Virginia and the southern country. 
But I have received several orders for this cutter from 
gentlemen in the south, because of its supposed adapta- 
||tion to the cutting of cornstalks, and I have uniformly 
jasetines to send it under such circumstances, because I 
knew it was fitted for no such purpose. The truth is, 
||the cornstalks of the north and south are very different 
|things. You grow your corn very thick, and your stalks 
jjare hardly larger than your thumb, whilst ours are fre 
| quently as large as your wrist. 

|| This knife, although intended for straw and hay, on 
‘|account of its great strength, operates very well on our 
\|tops, (the part of the plant above the ear,) and your stalks. 
|| But I have never seen but one knife adapted to cutting 
\\the lower part of the stalk of the southern country, and 
||that is one which I have lately gotten up for the express 
purpose, at the request of a gentleman, upon an entirely 
new principle, viz: that of cutting the stalk obliquely, by 
means of a powerful knife descending upon the layer of 
stalks so as to make a very obtuse angle with it. 

|| This knife will also cut straw and hay, as well as 
\|stalks, but requires to be fed by hand, whilst the one first 
|ispoken of is much more rapid in its execution, and is 
||\furnished with a very perfect feeding apparatus. 

|| The cutter recommended by Mr. Bement is sold at 





C. T. Botts 


ee dollars, the stalk cutter proper at ten dollars. 


Richmond, Va., Dec. 15, 1843. 
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FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS wee ww ~ often fails ~ stone em pase. heen in the 
: : ps interior, it is universally cultivated, and produces regu- 
Of Five choice varieties of Pears, by A. J. DOWNING. |/lar and most abundant mae of the most beautiful pears. 
The Madeleine}|Its fruit is largest and finest on strong loamy soils ap- 
Pear is the best||proaching clay. It ripens about the middle of Septem- 
very early pear||ber, and remains in perfection for four or five weeks. 
in cultivation;|| Fruit above medium size, roundish oblong, narrowing 
as,though inferi-|/ most towards the stalk. Color pale yellow, dotted with 
or to the Blood-|!, little russet, and often showing a fine blush on one side. 
good and Dear-|| Stalk ranging in length from three-fourths to one and a 
born’s seedling, |/half inches, but generally about one inch long, rather 
its earlier matu-|/strong and straight, curved a little at the point of junc- 
rity renders it|/tion with the tree, and inserted in a slight depression. 
very desirable in|| Calyz very small, with closed segments, and set in a 
every collection.|/smooth, very shallow basin. Flesh white, fine grained, 
Its name arises|/exceedingly melting, buttery, and delicious. If picked 
from its ripen-||from the tree when it commences ripening, and carried 
ing in France a-|/to the fruit room, this pear may often be retained in fine 
bout the 22d Ju-|/ perfection till the first of November, and taking into con- 
ly, which is the/| sideration its productiveness, beauty and fine flavor, it is 
Feété de Sainte|!scarcely surpassed by any of the newer varieties. 
Magialene. It 
commences ri- 
pening here a- 
bout the middle 
of July. 

Fruit rather 
smal], turbinate, 
narrowing gra- 
dually towards 
the stalk, where 
it thickens a lit- 
tle. Stalk from 
1 to 13 inches long, slender, a little curved, and rather 
obliquely inserted. Eye very slightly sunk. Skin pale 
green, becoming a little yellowish, with sometimes a 
faint blush when fully ripe. Flesh white, melting, with 
an abundance of sweet and rather vinous juice. A good 
bearer, but the fruit must be picked a few days in ad- 
vance, and ripened in the house, or it is rather liable to 


rot at the core. 


I. MADELEINE. 
(Citron des Carmes.) 





IIT. WINTER NELIs. 
H (Bonne de Malines.) 





Ill. WINTER Neuts. The Winter Nelis, of delicious 
flavor, melting, and very juicy in the months of Decem- 
ber and January, proves to be one of the finest dessert 
pears. It was raised by M. Nelis of Mechlin, succeeds 
admirably in our climate, and is not inferior to any oth- 
er of the new Flemish winter pears. 
| Fruit of medium size, roundish obovate, narrowing 
‘with a slight hollow towards the stalk. Color yellowish 
green, pretty well covered with streaks of gray russet 
and russet dots. Stalk an inch and a half long, inserted 


} 











II. WHITE DOYENNE. 
(Virgalieu of New- York.) 
(St. Michael's of Boston.) 
(Butter Pear of Philadelphia.) ; t 
(Doyenné blanc.) \in a narrow Cavity. Calyx open, with firm short seg- 
(White Beurré.) :|;ments, and set in a shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, fine 

||grained, buitery, melting, sugary and high flavored. 













PR ee ree 


'| IV. Secker. This unique pear, the original tree of 
'which, is, we believe, still growing on the farm of Mr. 
| Seckel, near Philadelphia, is admitted to be the highest 
|| favored pear known in either hemisphere, ‘* possessing a 
high vinous aroma,” says one of the highest European 
''authorities, ‘* which ean scarcely be compared with any 
llthing in fruits? It forms a very symmetrical bushy 
| tree of rather compact but very healthy growth, produc 


This celebrated old fruit, ||ing its fruit in clusters, chiefly at the ends of the branches, 
No garden, 


Il. WHITE DOoYENNE. 
known by so many names in various parts of the coun-|!and bearing very regularly and abundantly. 


try, (and by at least twenty more in different portions of|}however small, should be without this exquisitely fla- 
Europe,) is indisputably one of the finest of all pears. On|/vored dessert fruit. 


the sea coast, or within the direct influence of the salt\] Fruit small, long obovate, a little compressed towards 
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the stem. Color dull greenish brown, 
with a russet-red cheek. Stalk half 
to three-fourths of an inch long, ra- 
ther obliquely inserted in a very 
slightdepression. Calyx small, part- 
ly closed, placed nearly on a level 
with the surface. Flesh juicy, ten- 
der, melting, with a high and agree- 
able aroma, and a peculiarly spicy 
and rich flavor. It is in perfection 
from the first of September to the mid- 
dle of October. To obtain fruit of 
large size, the trees of this variely 
should be well supplied with manure, 
and the branches moderately thinned 
by pruning. 


VY. BEvuRRE DIEL. 


(Beurré Royale.) 
(Diel’s Butterbirne.) 


An excellent late Autumn 
pear of Flemish origin, raised by 
Dr. Van Mons of Louvain, and named 
in honor of Dr. Diel, a distingiuished German 
pom'ogis. The tree comes into bearing very ear- 
ly, «...1 produces abundant crops of large, deep yellow 
fruit of excellent flavor. It isa very vigorous grower, 
and the horizontal branches generally become pendant. 
The fruit acquires a higher flavor as the tree advances in 
age. 

Fruit large, swollen most in the middle, and narrow- 
ing to each end, a little hollowed towards the stalk. Co- 
lor, at first, pale yellowish green, becoming when fully 
ripe, orange, with scattered gray dots, and marblings of 


















russet. 
woody, 


lyz nearly closed, with long segments, and placed in 
a rather irregular basin. Flesh yellowish white, 
a little coarse grained around the core, but 





Stalk one to one and a half inches long, strong, 
inserted often in an uneven angularcavity. Ca- 









juicy, tender, with a rich sugary flavor. 
Ripe during the months of No- 
vember and December. 












CULTURE OF FRUIT.—No. I. 





WE propose to furnish our readers occasionally with 
directions for the cultivation of fruit, embracing every 
thing of consequence from the apple to the strawberry; 
with the culture adapted to each, and a selection of the 
most desirable varieties, for those who have but little 
,and, as well as for the farmer’s orchard. We intend to 
furnish one number of the proposed series once in each 
month. To those who have large fruit gardens and or- 
c’ ards, every thing relating to their management, every 
thing by which their culture may be improved, must 
of course be a matter of importance; and to those whose 
whole farm perhaps consists of but half an acre, or even 
less, and there are many such among our subscribers, it 
certainly cannot but be an object of interest to make the 
best of that little. To such, it is indeed far preferable to 
have fine, well bearing trees, of excellent and seasonable 
varieties, than to have their limited grounds occupied) 
by trees whose only product is small unpalatable fruit. 

No one, however limited his means, or however little! 








the land he occupies, should be deterred from the culti-| 
vation of first rate fruit. <A tree of the best variety costs}| 
but little more than the worst—and will grow in the cor-|| 
ner of a small yard, a: well as on the richest domain. Al! 
dozen trees of the finest selection, will cost but three or}; 
four dollars, and may be properly transplanted for half || 
that sum. In five years, if well taken care of, they will} 
afford a return for the labor bestowed; and few would'! 
then be willing to part with them for five times their, 
cost. The proprietor of the village garden, will find! 
many pleasant hours of recreation in their management:| 
and an agreeable and useful occupation will be furnished | 
to his children. Indeed, the culture, propagation by! 
budding and grafting, and a knowledge of the diseases of 


complishment in 2 youss man’s education. 





The first thing to attend to in planting fruit trees, is 
the selection of the ground. ‘This, it is true, is often ina 
great measure beyond our control; but still, even in a 
quarter of an acre, if there is any difference in the soil, 
there is some choice; as eac!: ind may be more nearly 
furnished with its appropriate »..i1, than where nv such 
attention is given. Whenever, therefore, a cioice 
can be made, the apple should have ground which is rich 
and moderately moist; the pear, cherry, apricot and peach, 
a deep loose soil, more sandy for the cherry and peach; 
and the quince arich moist soil. But if the ground be of 
tolerable fertility, much more depends on a proper pre- 
paration by digging and filling the holes than any selection.* 

There is probably no natural soil in the state well 
adapted to the proper extension of the roots of fruit trees, 
without previous loosening by digging. We have seen 
peach trees transplanted into soil naturally loose, linger 
year after year with little growth; while on the other 
hand, trees set in a heavy soil, properly prepared, have 








***For a Fruit Garden, a western aspect is generally best, 
because it is the least subject to sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture. Severe vernal frosts often prove injurious, or otherwise, 
according to the weather that follows. If the sky be overcast 
in the morning, and the air continues cold, little or no damage 
occurs; but when the sun breaks out warm, the injury is great- 
est: and the most so, when the trees are most exposed to his 
rays. For this reason, a hill or a wood on the east side, may 
prove very beneficial. 

‘¢ A northern aspect would go far towards insuring repular 
crops of the peach, nectarine, apricot, if protected from the sun 
and warm winds by a belt of evergreens. On sandy soils espe- 
cially, the reflected heat is often sufficient in autumn or winter 
to start the buds; and snow and ice have been successfully 
heaped round trees to prevent this disaster; but a northern as- 
pect would probably render such labor unnecessary 

‘Dry firm greund should be chosen, preferring a sandy or 
gravelly loom, though clay will do with good culture. Wet, 


fruit trees, should be considered as an indispensable ac-|| peaty, or spongy soils are apt to be frosty; for the radiation of 
5) . “]j 


the heat is much greater than from firmer lands,’’—D, Taomas, 
in Trans. N. ¥ State Ag. Society. 
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made a growth the first shoots an inch and a quarter in) 
diameter. In the former instance, the trees were put in) 
holes barely large enough to receive the roots; in the, 


near the tree. Great care should be taken that the roots 


inever become dry; to prevent this they should always 
‘be immersed in mud as soon as dug up, and then dusted 


latter, they were dug six or seven feet in diameter, and|| with sand or dry powdered earth. Should they acci- 
fifieen inches deep, filled chiefly with the loose soil||dentally become too dry, cover the roots and most of the 


thrown out. In the former the roots had to work their} 
wey through the undisturbed subsoil; in the latter they) 
penetrated freely through the artificial bed of mellow| 
earth. Much of the success in growth depends on dig- 
ging very large holes, (at least 7 feet in diameter, ) yet 
there is nothing we have found more difficult to induce 
others to practice. 

The distance asunder, is a point which should be at- 
tended to in transplanting. It is desirable that no ground 
should be lost by too great distance; and not less so, that 
the trees be not crowded. It is much better however, 
that they be too far than too near; for the same evils re- 
sult from close planting as from want of pruning—the 
fruit will be small and of inferior quality. But by allow- 
ing plenty of space, it will be properly exposed to sun 
and air, and become fine and well grown. Another ad- 
vantage in distance is, that it admits more freely of the 
cultivation of the ground for other crops. Different spe- 
cies of fruit require different distances, according to 
their respective size of growth. Asa general rule, ap- 
ple trees should never be nearer than 25 or 30 ft., but 
better if further—pears 15 or 20 ft.—peaches not less) 
than 20 ft.—apricots 15 ft.—plums 12 or 15, and quinces 
10 ft. Different varieties of the same species often vary 
considerably in size; thus the Bough apple and Tallman 
sweeting are small trees, and the Spitzenburg and Pen- 
nock are large—the early white Nutmeg and early Ann 
peach are small, while the Early York and Grosse Mig-| 
nonne are more than twice theirsize. But this in gene- 
ral need not be taken into account, as mere varieties do 
not commonly differ greatly in size. 

Guarding from the attack of the Curculio, is another) 
important requisite. This insect rarely touches other| 
than smooth stone fruit. The nectarine, apricot, and 
plum, are most liable to injury; but the cherry, and the) 
earlier varieties of the peach frequently suffer from its 
attack. It is most effectually destroyed, if hogs are 
allowed to feed under the trees during the season the, 
punctured fruit falls; for as this immature fruit con-| 
tains the larve or worm for next year’s insect, it is| 
eaten and destroyed by the swine. Hence all smooth) 
stone fruit should be placed in a separate part of the! 
fruit garden, to be enclosed by a temporary fence, for) 
confining the necessary number of hogs. Poultry, and| 
especially geese, will accomplish in some degree the’ 
same end. 

An important point in selecting varieties, is to furnish) 
a regular succession in ripening. The whole value of | 
some kinds of fruit, depends almost entirely on their time 
of ripening. ‘Thus, if the cherry matured its fruit with) 
the peach, it would be but little esteemed. The impor-| 
tance of early varieties of the best species is therefore) 
obvious. A proper selection will yield a constant sup- 
ply of some kind of fruit¢hroughout the year. sStraw- 
berries may be had from the latter part of the fifth month’ 











(May,) till winter.* Raspberries for six weeks prece- | 


ding wheat harvest. Cherries, from early in sixth 
month (June,) till the same. Apricots and plums 
commence ripening a little before harvest, the former 





tree well in moist earth, till the moisture is restored; or 
should they be frozen, burying the roots before they can 


\|\thaw, will save them by gradually extracting the frost. 


The holes in which they are to be set, should never be 
less than seven feet in diameter, and fifteen inches deep; 
turf inverted, or muck, should be placed in the bottom, 
and finely pulverized rich mold, but never manure, 
should be well shaken in among the roots, so that they 
may be well packed on all sides, leaving no cavities. A 
pail of water thrown in before the hole is quite filled, 
has been found highly beneficial in settling the earth 
well about the roots, and should never be omitted. Less 
fertile earth, may be filled in most remotely from the 
tree. After the tree is set, which should incline a little 
to the southwest to protect the stem from the hot sun, it 
should be braced with one or more stakes inclining to- 
wards it, and secured by tying. Or only one stake may 
be driven close to the tree, before the hole is filled. 

Transplanting in autumn, is generally preferable. 
When trees are to be transported to a distance, there is 
not sufficient time in spring; and when the distance is 
small, if they are removed early in autumn, while yet in 
a slowly growing state, the spongioles which may have 
been broken off, will be replaced before the growth 
ceases. The only case in which fruit trees should not 
be transplanted in autumn, is where the more tender 
kinds, such as apricots and peaches, are taken to a eold- 
er region of country, in which instance there would be 
a danger of their destruction by the frost of winter. 

The subsequent management, consists chiefly in keep- 
ing the ground well cultivated, and free from weeds. 
This may be effected in large orchards, by plowing and 
planting low crops; in small gardens by spading oncea 
month, for several feet on each side of the tree. This 
is of the greatest consequence; nine-tenths of the losses 
of transplanted trees in many parts of the country, arise 
from neglected after-culture, and the destructive influ- 
ence of contiguous shading crops, weeds and grass. And 
even where the trees live, a miserable stunted existence, 
instead of a healthy, vigorous, and free growth, is the 
result of such careless treatment. Sown crops of grain 
are highly detrimental. 

To prevent trees being gnawed by mice, tread the snow 
repeatedly roundthem. This is an eflectual remedy, and 
should not be neglected, as the labor is small in compa- 
rison with the lossof fine trees. Clean culture will pro- 
mote the same end, by destroying the hiding places of 
these animals. 

Insects upon the trunk, may be destroyed by white- 
washing, or by washing with soft soap or weak lye. 

Before closing our remarks for the present, we wish 
again to urge the importance of proper transplanting and 
culture. Many suppose that a period of fifteen or twen- 
ty years must elapse before an orchard is in a good bear- 
ing state. This opinion results from the general prac- 
tice of digging small holes, and neglected after-culture. 
Proper management would bring most fruit trees in good 
bearing condition, in five or six years at farthest. In- 
deed, so much depends on previously preparing a broad 


continuing for a few weeks, the latter three months. deep bed of loose soil, that for obtaining a speedy growth 


Peaches may be obtained from wheat harvest till au- 
tumnal frosts. 
from harvest till the season of strawberries and cherries. 
the following summer. Selections, as complete as prac-| 


of ornamental trees on a plantation, Loudon, (whose 
Pears and apples will furnish e supply |@uthority is first among the first,) greatly prefers a pro- 


per preparation of ground and planting young trees, to 


Sir Henry Stewart's celebrated method of setting out at 


ticable, of varieties for succession, will be given here-||Once, large trees for this purpose. 


after, when we come to speak of the various kinds in-|| 
'|ful budding and grafting, pruning, and the remedies for 


dividually. 


The best methods, and essential requisites, for success- 


Transplanting properly, is a point of the very first im-||the diseases and injuries of insects, will be treated of 


portance. When the trees are taken up, care should be 
taken that the roots are mutilated as liitle as possible, es- 


pecially the small fibrous roots which contain the feed-| 
ing mouths or spongioles. If large trees are to be re-| 


hereafter. 


| 
moved, they should have all the larger roots cut off at a) 
convenient distance from the center, the previous year, | 
so that anew set of fibrous roots may be thrown out! 








* We have seen a dish of them picked the first day of winter. 


} a , F = 
Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y. 





FATAL EXPERIMENT. 

Our friend, D. Tomlinson of Schenectady, informs us 
that two of his neighbors having seen some publication 
reconimending oil to kill caterpillars on fruit trees, ap 
plied oil to destroy worms on plum trees last spring, and 
all those trees died from the oil. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. about equal a like girth from throat over the eyes and 

forehead; a quiet, but confident aquiline visage; ears 

We have received our files of the Mark Lane Ex-||woolly, short, well back and bent down ; not rabbit fash- 

press, Farmer’s Journal, to Dec. 4, and only sizteen days||ioned; the neck not straight lined from the rump, but 
from that date, are quietly reading them at our desk! 





set on at the shoulders, at about a forty-five upward an- 

The weather, during the month of November, had/||gle; not tapering over delicately towards the head, but 
been generally fine, and the seeding of the wheat crop||thick, full, and fleshy along its whole length. Blade- 
had been finished under favorable circumstances. bones well spread, far back, and showing the chine 

We are indebted to Mr. Geo. W. Atwood, of London, ||above their working, which will produce a large, open, 
for a copy of his commercial circular of the date of ||and heavy breast, not pitched downwards, as in the 
Dec. 2, 1843. In regard to business generally, the cir-||grey-hound, but rounded up to a frontage, like the fore 
eular says: keelofaship. This enables the sheep to look you well 

“Tam pleased to notice a general improvement in|jin the face, and giyes ita presence as if standing up hill, 
trade throughout the whole kingdom, and a gradual re-|/from whatever aspect it may be viewed. Capacious loin, 
covery from its long depressed state, with a prospect for||spread-out hips, and well connected rumps, wide and 


its continuance, and that the consumption of many arti-||fleshy in the twist, legs short, light boned, and under the 
cles of produce is greatly increased.” sheep, not stuck out like four props to a hay-rick, and a 


Speaking of the preparation of American provisions well woolled belly.” : 
for the English market, the circular says: Great preparations were being made for the annual 


“‘ Any thing that is done in provisions for the English ||Show of Fat Cattle, &c., at the Smithfield market, which 
market must be done nicely; too much care cannot be|/Was to take place in a few days. 
taken. Low prices, also, must be looked for; and un- = — 
less it can be well done here, at a low figure, it canuv.), PRINCE’S LINNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERIES, 
Shanes” FLUSHING, LONG-ISLAND, NEAR NEW-YORK. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE IN GERMANY. RINCE’S New Descriptive Catatocuss of the Linnean Bo- 


The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of tani. Garden and Nurseries, al Fiusninc, with very redu- 
ced prices, will be sent gratis to every postpaid applicant, and 


England, contains an account of a meeting of the Ger-|/,7aer, per mail will receive prompt attention. They comprise 
mae Land-owners, at Doberan, in 1841, from which it/||as follows, and the cost of publication was above $100: 
appears that an Association of Farmers and Land-own-||No, 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 


ers had introduced into Germany the Ayrshire breed of || ‘‘ 2, Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants 


cattle, and at this meeting the merits of this breed for|| > jy Palas whe wegnen eee. 




















———? 











dairy properties, compared with the German breeds, Wwas/! « 5. American Indigenous Trees and Plants. 
considerably discussed. The results of such experi-|/ « § Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
ments as have been made, show the superiority of the|| ‘“‘ 7. do do. in French. 
Ayrshires. Baron Malzahn Sommerstoeff, stated that) ‘' 8- oe pe 5 Hi for rats sages Laney et 
in the year 1837 he went into Scotland on the part of an ah. —e Soy Coen eS PRINCE hoo 
Association in Pomerania, and bought 185 Ayrshire|| Fjushing, Dec. 6, 1843. 2t. “ea e 
cows—and that he had found no breed that gave so much 
milk upon moderate food, as the Ayrshires. ‘Mr. ENGRAVING. 
Stanginer said that he had put two Ayrshire cows, and N ORR, having established him- 
two of his own cows, (supposed to be from Angeln,) in e self - the above business, is 
a grassy paddock. The two Ayrshires gave 323 pots with ge Bg fl gg Bae me 
per day, the two others, 29 pots. The Ayrshires were respectfully solicits a share of patrow 
the hardiest, but their milk was not richer.” age. j 
DISEASE AMONG CATTLE. Siem teal of teed fe oe 
The Mark Lane Express says, that a new and most poeowanriny Potent Psa pee &e. &e. 
violent epidemic has broken out in the counties of Cum- we pf med sh sping. ua 
berland and Westmoreland. ‘The disease is an inflam- = Ly Office, No. 4, third floor, Ex- 
mation of the heart, and the cattle die within eight||change, Albany. January 1, 1943. 
hours from its eeemeesneci pone TO FARMERS. 
SREER BESS Or owl ES Sean TS subscriber is prepared to furnish farmers with Stone and 
At the last exhibition of the Royal Ag. Society, the Shell Lime, either slaked or unslaked, at a rate which will 
Pevkshire and Lincolnshire breeds obtained the highest ||make of = hg ee 7 ge A use apuegen aN sore 
prizes for hogs of a large breed;” and the Improved||/¥¢3t of thet jands, for which purpose he has sold large quaze 
Essex and Suffolk, took the highest prizes for ‘small||Bement, and W. H. Setham, Esqr’s. who have used his lime ex- 
breeds.” tensively. E. C. WARNER, 
Albany, Dec. 1, 1843.—3t.* Corner Market and Nucella-sts. 
PREVENTION OF SMUT 1N WHEAT. 
At a late agricultural meeting in Sussex, Eng., John POU DRETTE 
Ellman, Esq., related the following account of an expe- OF the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or 
riment in preventing smut in wheat. He took four sacks ten barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New- 
of smutty wheat, sowed one sack of it with brine only, Lens veal oh as Ge aa he scam Teka, — 
as strong as he always made it, to bear an egg as large|! with the same care as though the purchaser was present, if ad- 
as a shilling; he sowed another with lime only; be sow-||dressed as above to D. K. MINOR, 
ed the third sack with brine, strong enough to bear an|| Dee. 1, 1843.—3t. Agent. 
egg, and then let it lay in lime all night; and the fourth | 
he sowed without any thing. The result was as follows:|| LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Where the brine on'y was used, every now and then | Late Prince's, Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 
there was a smutty ear, still not many; where the lime||r HE new Descriptive Catalogue, not only of Fruit, but also 
only was used, there was much about the same quantity || of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, cultivated and 
of smut; where the lime and brine was used, there could ro sale at re — hag: Boag aps wene ite get as 
not be found a single smutty ear; and where nothing comiees ier dinie Guleace. Sieg Sy aadaieiis ok caaliouion to 
was used it was 2 mass of smut. ithe New Proprietors by mail, post paid. . 
> ain e 4 i s estabdiis ed, ; 
: PROPER POEs te oF SHEEP. basumeelar quae samhaainenie Gani rte tne Leow 
A writer on Sheep-breeding, in the London Farmers’ ||selyes that the Catalogue will be found to surpass in extent of 
information and usefulness, any thing of the kind ever before 


Journal, gives the following as the points of a good| 


sheep: 
‘* The head short, and without an angle or hollow; a 


||presented to the public; and to be worthy of a permanent 
iplace in the library of the Horticulturist. Orders wiil be 
promptly executed. WINTER & CO., 





tape passed from the throat round behind the ears, shall 


Flushing, Nov. 13, 1843,—2t, Proprietor , 
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XS ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this paper, at $1.00 per 


Cotton Plant,--++++++eereee- 28 | 


| COFFEE AND SPICE FACTORY. 

| LIJAH WITHINGTON’S Coffee and Spice Factory, No. 7 
Dutch Street, between John and Fulton street, New-York. 

E. W. manufactures and has constantly on hand and for sale, 

the following articles, viz: 

Green Coffee, Roasted Coffee, Ground Coffee, Domestic Cof- 
fee, Prepared Cocoa, Mustard, Whole Nutmegs, Ground Cloves, 
Ground Cinnamon, Ground Pepper, Ground Alspice, Ground 
Ginger, Ground Cayenne, Ground Nutmegs. 

ry Coffee roasted and ground for Grocers. Roasting 50 cts. 
per hundred. Grinding, 50 cts. per hundred. 
| The above named goods are sold on the most reasonable 
jterms, and delivered to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free 


of expense. 
N. B. Cash paid for Mustard Seed. 
(| Dee. 1. 1843.—32t. 


A BOOK FOR FARMERS, 

\ ERCHANTS, Mechanics, Statesmen, Politicians, Lawyers, 
1¥i and the general reader. One of the most valuable works 
that has ever been issued from the American press, viz: Web- 
ster’s Speeches, arguments in Court and Senate, Orations, re- 
marks in Conventions and Senate, Reports, addresses before 
Agricultural Societies, Lectures, etc., by Daniel Webster—8th 
edition, 3 vols., 8 vo., cloth, with a portrait; also in Philadel- 
phia Library style of binding, sheep. These volumes contain 
the ablest productions of Mr. Webster, up to the time of his be- 
coming a member of the Cabinet. His speeches are models of 
argumentative power and commanding eloquence. They are 
rich sources of instruction also to the student of letters, of his- 
tory, of finance, of the theory of government, and to the active 
politician, and should be owned by men of every station, sect, 
and political denomination. Published and for sale by TAP. 
PAN & DENNET, 114 Washington si., Boston, and for sale by 
the principal booksellers throughout the country. 

T & D. also publish Life of George Washington. By Jared 
Sparks, 1 vol. 3 vo—600 pages, with 14 fine steel and copperplate 
engravings, beautifully bound in rich cloth, stamped. 

The Life of Washington, abridged, 2 vols. 12 mo. cloth. By 
Jared Sparks. 

The Works of Benjamin Franklin, with notes, and a life of te 
autos In 10 vols. 8 vo. cloth and calf bindings. By Jared 
Sparks. 

Life and Writings of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, 12 
vols. 8 vo. cloth and calf bindings. Nov. 1.--3t. 


FINE FARMS FOR SALE. 

f HOSE very superior Farms situated near Galway Corners, in 

the county of Saratega, collectively known as the Earl 
|Stimson Farm, will be sold cheap and on terms most accommo- 
|dating to the purchasers as to credit. The property consists of 
jabout 340 acres, 1s so situated as to be conveniently divided into 
‘three or four farms, all having the necessary buildings, and will 
‘be sold together or in parcels, to suit purchasers. Each farm 
is properly divided into pasture, tilled and wood Jand, and is in 
jthe highest state of cultivation, fenced in the best manner and 
| with the most durable materials. The property comprises a- 
mong other buildings, a large and convenient hotel, which is a 
\favorite resort of famities in the summer on account of the su- 
iperior healthiness and beauty of the country. The farming 
|buildings of al! kinds are most extensive and convenient for all 
|the purposes of agriculture and the raising of stock. The pre- 
;mises also include a country store, a most eligible location for 
|}a country merchant, having been occupied as such for about 
forty years. It is within two hours drive of Ballston, Saratoga, 
‘;and Schenectady. The farm is well known among leading ag- 
riculturists, and in the agricultural periodicals, as the Pattern 
Farm. For terms, &c., apply to J. OAKLEY, 
Oct. 1.—tf. No. 75 Nassau street, New-York. 
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SUBSOIL PLOW. 
he prices of the Subsoil Plow described on another page of 
this pauper, are as follows, viz: No. 1, S88—No. 2, $10—No. 
3, $12, with extra points. These plows may be obtained at 176 
Market st.. Philadelphia, of D. O. PROUTY 


WILLIAM HOVEY’S SPIRAL REVOLVING HAY 
CUTTER. 

yew: celebrated machines for cutting all kinds of fodder for 
- cattle and horses, suchas hay, straw, cornstalks, &c., are 
made and sold by the subscriber, at Worcester, Mass. Also 
sold by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, at the Boston Agricultura} 
Ware House, and by several of the dealers in the city of New- 
York. 
Retail prices of machine, with 6 knives on cylinder, 81: 
do do 6 larger balance wheel, 20 
do do 6 do geered, 25 
To cut two lengths do 2inches long, 16 knives, splendid, 36 
These knives are soconstructed, thit by turning 2 or 3screws 

a little, each knife can be taken off from the cylinder separate 
ly, and in case of failure, new ones can be put on or ground and 





replaced without disturbing the other knives ; and by means of 


2 set screws under the inner edge of each knife, the edges of the 


knives can be adjusted by those set screws so as to come in| 
equal contact with the hide roller, as they revolve in connec-|| 


tion. This arrangement of adjusting the knives on the cylin- 

der, is considered of vast importance to the usefulness of those 

machines, and belongs exclusively to the subscriber. For fur- 

ther information on the su®ject, the subscriber would refer toa 

communication in the December No. of this paper, by Caleb N. 

Bement, Esq. Albany. WILLIAM HOVEY 
Worcester, Nov 27th, 1843 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
1} { i CULTIVATOR.—A new series of this well known and 
I} popular paper, was commenced on the Ist of January, 
'/1844. The sheet was enlarged, and the form changed from 
|!a quarto toan octavo—each number containing 32 pages, in- 
j|stead of 16, as heretofore. Each succeeding volume (of which 
| ten have now been completed,) of this work, has been received 
i; with inereasing favor by the public. In its able correspond- 
ence, both at home and abroad—in its illustratious and me- 
l!chanical execution, and the extent of its circulation, it is 
|} without a rival. Noefforts will be spared to render the volume 
''for 1844, superior to any that have preceded it. Price, $1,00a 
year—Seven copies for $5.00—Fifteen copies for $10. 


|| THE FARMER’S MUSEUM.—The proprietor of the Cultiva- 
@}5|,tor commenced the publication of a new Agricultural paper 
‘}with this title, on the Ist of January, 1844. It is one-half 


i\'the size of the Cultivator, and is printed and illustrated in the 

i'/same neat and tasteful manner. Price, Fifty Cents a year fora 
isingle copy—Fourteen copies tor §$5—Thirty copies for $10. 

|} ,*, Subscriptions for the above papers received by Postmas- 

liters throughout the country, aud the Friends of Agricultural 
improvement generally are respectfully requested to act as 

|;Agents. Specimen numbers and Subscription papers will be 

sent to any person disposed to act as Agent. ' 
,*, All orders for the above papers must be accompanied 
| with advance payments, and be addressed to 

I LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, 

Albany, N. Y. 

| Editors with whom we exchange will confer a favor by git 

ing the above one or two insertions. 
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